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TITANIUM 


INTRODUCTORY 


In the course of the 180 years that have elapsed since the discovery of the 
element titanium, the attention of chemists and metallurgists has been fre- 
quently directed to investigations of both the metal and its compounds; and 
much has been written concerning their peculiarly useful qualities, and many 
suggestions made as to their possible applications in the arts and industries. 
So far, however, the metal has not been utilized to any great extent, and until 
recent years titanium compounds, as articles of commerce, were almost unknown. 
Even yet, the amounts so used are comparatively small, and their application 
is confined to a few highly specialized lines of industry. 

Nevertheless, with the intensified interest now manifest in the possibility 
of extensive utilization of the so-called rare metals, and with the at least 
partial removal, through advances in modern industrial chemistry, of some 
of the economic handicaps under which the preparation of titanium compounds 
formerly laboured, it is felt by many that titanium, if only on account of its 
widespread and relatively abundant occurrence, will take a much more import- 
ant place in industry in the future. In the past, the extraordinary stability of 
the common titanium minerals, and the consequent almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of manipulating them with the appliances then available, militated 
against the production of useful titanium compounds at a cost low enough to 
permit of their ordinary industrial use. But the development of the electric 
furnace and aluminothermic processes for the reduction of refractory oxides 
has already made ferrotitanium and other titanium alloys commercial products 
of some importance. Still more recently the researches of Norwegian chemists 
have led to the commercial development of what promises to be a most valuable 
titanium pigment. With more attention focussed on the possibilities of 
titanium and its derivatives, and with the improved appliances and methods 
daily becoming available to the industrialist, it is not too much to expect a rapid 
extension of their use. 

Though Canada contains, in the province of Quebec, some of the largest 
deposits of titanium minerals at present known—deposits that will compare 
favourably as regards size, grade, ‘and accessibility with those of any other 
country—and though conditions in Quebec would seem eminently favourable 
to the establishment of a successful titanium industry, such scant notice as has 
yet been taken of titanium by Canadian scientists and industrialists has been 
almost entirely confined to those occasions in which its unwelcome presence 
as a deleterious ingredient of certain iron ores has been forced upon their 
attention. The ferrotitanium industry, at present the most extensive industry 
based on the use of titanium, was developed largely in the United States; the 
manufacture of. titanium pigments, which promises to become of still greater 
importance than the ferrotitanium industry as a consumer of titanium minerals, 
was developed in Norway, in order to utilize the hitherto practically valueless 
ilmenite deposits of that country; Canada’s titanium industry, if such it can 
be called, has been limited to the sporadic export of a few thousand tons of 
ilmenite to the United States. 
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The available information concerning titanium and its compounds occurs 
widely scattered through a voluminous literature. By bringing together within 
small compass a number of the more salient facts concerning them, by out- 
lining the measure of success that has already attended their commercial 
exploitation, and by drawing attention to the relative importance of the Quebec 

ilmenite deposits as possible sources of titanium products, it 1s hoped, through 
the present bulletin, to arouse an interest that will lead to the investigation by 
Canadian manufacturers of the possibilities of the titanium industry in 
Canada. ‘The principal Canadian deposits lie within one hundred miles ot 
the industrial centres of Montreal and Quebec, in districts where hydro-electric 
power is abundant and cheap, and where there is easy access to wide markets. 
Up to the present, the manufacture of ferrotitanium has been, commercially, the 
most successful titanium industry, but possibly market conditions are not 
particularly favourable to its establishment in Canada. The same objection, 
however, would not appear to hold in the case of titanium pigments. The 
commercial position of the latter, it is true, cannot yet be said to be fully 
assured, but the opinion of persons well qualified to form ian accurate estimate 
of the future importance of titanium white in the commercial world can be 
gathered from the following extracts from the annual report of the National 
Lead Company, of New York, for the financial year ending December 31, 1920:— 
The National Lead Company, after a year’s investigation, in January, 1921, exercised 
its option to acquire one-half of the outstanding capital stock of the Titanium Pigment 
Company (Inc.), having a plant at Niagara Falls, N.Y., engaged in the manufacture of 
titanium oxide pigment, which it sells under the registered trade name -‘“‘titanox’”’........ 
Daly aN Sa RO a This is a new white pigment. It is very interesting in that it has twice 
the hiding power of pure white lead. Before the National Lead Company exercised its 
option it alssisted in negotiating a settlement of conflicting patent claims, by the terms 
of which the Titanium Pigment Company became the owner of all patent rights in the 
United States previously owned by the Titan Company, of INorway. ‘Where great hiding 
power, without increase in weight is desired, this pigment should prove to be very valuable. 
Tts cost of manufacture is still high, but it is hoped that with increased tonnage and 
improving manufacturing methods, this pigment will soon take its place amongst the 
dest and most marketable white pigments. 

The significance of the above extract lies in the fact that the National Lead 
Company is one of the largest producers of lead pigments in the United States 
and is one of four companies that among them control 95 per cent of the white 
lead output of that country;? and in the further fact that white lead is the 
material with which titanium white will come into most active competition. 

In connection with the commercial outlook for titanium white, the possi- 
bility of legislative action with a view to the prohibition of the use of its rival, 
white lead, in paints, is also worth noting. The following information in regard 
to this aspect of the matter has been furnished by Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour :— 


A draft convention, looking to the prohibition of the use of white lead in interior 
house painting, and to the regulation of its use in exterior painting, was adopted at the 
League of Nations’ International Labour Conference in Geneva in the month of 
November last (1921). This draft convention, as well as other proposals of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, will be submitted in due course to the Government of 
Canada for the enactment of legislation for acceptance or otherwise. As you are aware, 
the Government of the United States is not represented in the League of Nations, and 


-1Before the war, in addition to two plants in the United States, fifteen manufacturers 
in Germany, three in Great Britain, two in France, and several others in Switzerland 
and Sweden were producing titanium alloys. 


2 Sales of white lead by the National Lead Co. amounted to over $21,000,000 in 11 
months, in 1999, 
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that country did not, therefore, participate in the recent conference at Geneva. The Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain, however, was represented, and its representative voted in 
favour of the proposed prohibition and regulation of the use of white lead in painting. 

I may add that stringent laws relative to the use of white lead in painting have been 
adopted in France, Austria, and Greece, among the European countries. 


Titanium white, unlike white lead, is extremely inert and absolutely non- 
poisonous. There is no obvious reason why it could not be produced in Canada 
just as well as in Norway or the United States. The quantity of raw miaterial 
consumed by such an industry might not be large and perhaps would not go 
far to swell the total of our mineral output, but the importance of a substance 
to the community should not be gauged by the amount consumed but by the 
results which arise from its application in the arts. The matter of a few 
thousand tons of ilmenite mined annually for export is a thing of little moment 
in comparison with the advantages to be derived from working up the same 
amount into finished products. The establishment of one titanium industry in 
the country would doubtless lead to the development of others, and to an 
expanding use of an at present idle mineral resource. Looked at from any 
point of view, the question of the establishment of a titanium industry in 
Canada is well worthy the serious consideration of Canadian manufacturers 
and technicians. The matter has already been taken up in France, by French 
chemists, with a view to the utilization of ilmenite deposits in Madagasear. 

The bulletin that follows is of necessity almost entirely a compilation. 
Such original material as has been added has been used to supplement or 
modify older descriptions of Canadian titanium occurrences, most of which 
have been visited and examined by the writer. It is believed that the references 
throughout the text are sufficiently numerous and varied to cover the whole field, 
and serve as a guide to any who may wish to go further into any particular 
phase of the subject. : 


PART I 


TITANIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS 
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TITANIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS 


(N.B.—To avoid a needless repetition of footnotes, references to authorities in Part I 
of this report are made by means of figures, corresponding with those of the numbered 

list on pages 36-38 at the end of Part I.) 

BASTORY: 44; 2.4 

The existence of the element we now know as titanium was discovered 
at the beginning of the last decade of the eighteenth century, by the Rev. Wm. 
Gregor (or McGregor), while he was investigating a peculiar mineral found 
in the form of a black sand, at Menachan, in Cornwall. The black sand he 
named menachanite (menaccanite) after the locality in which it was found, 
and the new element he called menachite. Four or five years later, in 1794 
or 1795, the German chemist Klaproth, while investigating the composition of 
the mineral rutile, discovered a new metal, to which, on account of the strength 
of the chemical combination in which it was held, he gave the name titanium— 
in allusion to the Titans of ancient Greek mythology, the incarnation of natura] 
strength. In a subsequent investigation of ilmenite, in 1797, Klaproth recognized 
that titanium was identical with the menachite of Gregor. Titanium, however, 
is the name that thas been universally adopted. 

Attempts to isolate the new element were first made by Lampadius, iu 
1797;° later by Berzelius,¢ and a number of other investigators. Due to its 
high fusion point and strong affinities for nitrogen and carbon as well as for 
oxygen, these earlier attempts to reduce titanium from its compounds were 
unsuccessful and usually resulted in the production of some of the nitrides 
or carbides, which, on account of their metallic lustre, were commonly mistaken 
for the metal itself. The copper-red compound that we now know to be a 
eyanonitride of titanium was, until its true composition was demonstrated 
by Wohler‘, in 1849, commonly believed to be metallic titanium. Prior to the 
work of Hunter,’ the results of which were published in 1910, it seems very 
doubtful whether pure metallic titanium had ever been prepared. Up to that 
time the nearest approach to the pure element was probably that obtained by 
Moissan,? by fusing carbon with an excess of titanium dioxide in the electric 
furnace at very high temperatures, an account of which was published by him 
in 1895. Moissan’s final product was free from nitrogen and silicon, but con- 
tained two per cent carbon, probably as the carbide, TiC, and also some oxygen; 
it was, therefore, far from being pure titanium. Titanium produced by methods 
other than Moissan’s was contaminated to a still greater extent, usually by the 
monoxide, TiO, and by nitrogen. 

Hunter® attempted to prepare pure titanium by a number of the methods 
previously employed, among others that of Moissan, but was unsuccessful 
until he adopted one, earlier used by Nilson and Peterson,’® which consists 
essentially in reducing titanium tetrachloride (TiCls) by means of sodium 
in an air-tight steel cylinder. The best result that Nilson and Peterson had been 
able to obtain was a product containing only about 79 per cent titanium in the 
form of pure metal; the chief impurity being oxygen, present presumably as 
titanium monoxide (TiO). Hunter, however, by exercising rigorous care to 
ensure the exclusion of air from the apparatus used, succeeded in obtaining in 
this way metallic titanium practically 100 per cent pure. 
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The Nilson-Peterson method as carried out by Hunter is the standard 
laboratory method for the production of pure metallic titanium but is much 
too costly for its production for ordinary industrial purposes. Titanium 
alloyed with other metals is produced commercially either by Rossi’s™ electric 
furnace process or by the Goldschmidt! alumino-thermic method. Its manu- 
facture in a substantially pure state by a process cheap enough to be vom- 
mercially satisfactory has apparently not yet been accomplished, and no 
industrial use for the pure metal has yet been found. . 

Though the possibility of utilizing various compounds of titanium in the 
arts began to be suggested soon after the discovery of the element, it is only 
within comparatively recent years that any noteworthy progress has been made 
in this direction. For example, in 1846 the use of ferrocyanide of titanium as 
a green paint was proposed as a substitute for the poisonous arsenical copper 
green then so commonly used;!® in 1861 specifications for a patent covering the 
use of certain compounds of titanium-as pigments, or colouring materials, were 
deposited in London by F. Versamm; about this same time, 1861, Mushet 
took out several patents for certain methods of utilizing the ores of iron and 
titanium and for obtaining alloys of the two metals, thus foreshadowing the 
present extensive use of titanium alloys in the treatment of iron and steel.” 

Between March 1859 and December 1861 thirteen English patents -were 
eranted to Robert Mushet for alleged improvements in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, in all of which titanium plays the chief part. The eleventh 
patent (No. 2637, Oct. 22, 1861) covers the manufacture of a triple metallic 
compound, or alloy, of iron, titanium, and manganese, containing also carbon; 
in the twelfth (No. 2744, Nov. 1, 1861) he is granted the exclusive right of alloy- 
ing east steel or “homogeneous iron” with the triple alloy specified in the 
previous patent; the .essence of the thirteenth, and last, (No. 3116, Dec. 12, 
1861) consists in the addition of “titanic pig-metal” to ordinary pig iron,. cast: 
iron or refined iron, or any mixture of these in a puddling furnace with a view 
to improving the quality of the malleable iron, bar iron, or puddled steel which 
may be produced from such mixtures. To what extent Mushet anticipated the 
subsequent work of Rossi it is impossible to say, but the procedure he outlines 
is sufficiently similar to modern practice in the use of ferrotitanium to call 
for remark. What is certain is that Mushet, despite most vigorous efforts, 
failed to convince the ironmasters and metallurgists of his day of the surpassing 
excellence of his titanic steel, and the matter was dropped.8" 

Specially desirable qualities in the irons made from titaniferous ores— 
though the modern tendency is to attribute these qualities to factors other than 
the presence of titanium—as well as. certain undesirable conditions produced by 
titaniferous ores in the blast furnace, early attracted attention to titanium in 
the metallurgy of iron. But, until Rossi’s!*4 work in the eighteen-nineties had 
led to the production of ferrotitanium and demonstrated its -yalue for the 
purification of steel, the industrial use of titanium compounds was almost 
negligible and confined chiefly to the ceramic industry, in which small quantities 
were employed as refractory colouring material. 
| The credit for the establishment of the ferrotitanium alloy industry, by far 
the most important titanium industry in existence to-day, ‘is largely due to 
Auguste J. Rossi, a French metallurgist resident in the United States. Rossi’s 


first essays in connection with titanium were made in-an attempt to demonstrate 
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the feasibility of using titaniferous ores for the production of iron in the modern 
blast furnace! 16 17; an attempt in which he achieved technical success, but 
which for various reasons was not productive of commercial developments. His 
work on the smelting of titaniferous ores led him next to try to produce titanium- 
iron alloys by reducing iron and titanium together in the blast furnace, but 
he found himself unable to make an alloy high in titanium in this way. He then 
turned his attention to the electric furnace, and at the high temperatures obtain- 
able in it succeeded in evolving an economical process for the manufacture 
of the high titanium alloys, ferrotitanium and ferrocarbontitanium. The com- 
pany formed to exploit these and other titanium products is the Titanium Alloy 
Manufacturing Company of Niagara Falls, New York. 

Rossi appears to have produced ferrotitanium by an industrially practicable 
process ‘prior to 1895, but the possibilities of the new alloy were slow in obtain- 
ing recognition. What may be regarded as its first extended application began 
at the Maryland Steel Works, in 1907,18 for the purification of steel, and it was 
used for the treatment of cast iron at the car wheel foundry of the Norfolk and 
Western railway at Roanoke, Virginia, in 1908.19 Since then its use in the 
treatment of steel and iron has increased with great rapidity, and its manu- 
facture has become a large and important industry. It is estimated that in 

1918 some 2,400,000 tons: of steel of all si were treated with ferrotitanium 
in the United. States.2° 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF TITANIUM AND ITS 
COME OUNIDS. 1.2.2.5) 2 aat 


Titanium belongs to the same chemical group of elements as silicon, 
zirconium, cerium, and thorium. It resembles these in being tetravalent, with 
a lower valence in some cases; like zirconium it miay behave either as a weak 
base-forming or weak acid-forming element. In its behaviour towards reagents 
it somewhat resembles niobium and tantalum. In a general way its chemical 
properties are similar to those of silicon, but it differs from that element in 
that it is more active in its combining qualities, since it unites readily with a 
greater number of elements and forms a greater number of different compounds 
with each. It is also in some respects more energetic in its action than silicon, 
uniting with oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, and bromine with incandescence. 

As prepared by Hunter,’ metallic titanium does not differ in outward 
appearance from polished steel. It is hard and brittle when cold and breaks 
with a steely fracture; but it is malleable at a low red heat and iat that tem- 
perature may be readily forged like red hot iron. Small beads of the metal may 
be flattened out without disruption even when cold. Attempts to draw it into 
wire through a heated draw plate were unsuccessful. 

Its atomic weight is 4-81, and the specific gravity, as determined by Hunter, 
4-58 Hunter also determined the melting point as being between 1800° C. 
and 1850° C. Moissan® and Rossi?” both give much higher figures, the latter 
placing it between 2700° C. and 3000° C., a discrepancy probably explained by 
the fact that Moissan and Rossi worked with alloys of the metal with its com- 
pounds, not with pure metal. 

Moissan2* states that titanium combines with oxygen with iichhiduseostes 
at ia temperature of 610° C., and Hunter® found that a rod of the metal burned 
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in air at a temperature of 1200° OC. when an electric current of 50 amperes was 
sent through it, the heat of oxidation being sufficient to melt the oxides formed. 
Cahen and Wootton?4 say that when heated in air it burns with extreme 
brilliance, hence hias been used in pyrotechny. 

According to Browning,*? titanium does not decompose water at ordinary 
. temperatures and acts but slightly on heated water. It is soluble in cold dilute 
sulphuric acid, in aqua regia, in hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and, more 
siowly, in nitric iacid; hydrofiuoric and acetic acids also attack it. On heating, 
it combines with the halogens and oxygen with incandescence, to form halogen 
salts and oxides, and with sulphur and carbon to form sulphides and carbide. 
It combines with nitrogen with avidity; and when heated to 800° C. in an atmos- 
phere of that gas titanium, especially in the powdered form, burns with incan- 
descence to nitrates. Roberts-Austen”® states that this is the only known 
instance of vivid combustion in nitrogen. 

Titanium has the power of forming numerous compounds having a variety 
of colours of peculiar richness, such as red, green, yellow, and blue. The sulphide 
prepared by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen on the bi-chloride is a beauti- 
ful bronze substance that crystallizes in scales with a metallic lustre and 
resembles mosaic gold. The different nitrides studied by Wéhler?® were violet, 
golden-yellow, and copper-coloured; and, according to Karsten,2? titanic acid 
fused with metallic tin in a vitrifiable base gives rise to a beautiful deep blue 
enamel, thus resembling smalt prepared with the oxide of cobalt. 

The compounds of titanium also vary widely in their state of aggregation— — 
from the extraordinarily infusible cyanonitride, to the fluid chloride, and the 
volatile hydrofluoride.?8 Typical compounds are, according to Browning? :— 


Oxides: Ti0, TisO4, Ti2Os, TizOi2, Ti02, TieOs, TiOs. 
Hydroxides: Ti (OH)as, Ti (OH)s. 
Chlorides: TiCls, TiOl.. 

Bromide: TiBra. 

Jodide: Til. 

Fluoride: TikF 4. 

Titanofluorides: ReTiF¢, ete. 
Sulphides: TieSs, TiSe. 

Sulphates: Ti2(SOa)s, Ti(SOa)o. 
Nitrides: TigNa, TisNe, TiNe. 
Carbide: TiC. . 

Silicide: TiS. 

Titanates: RTiOs, ReTiOs. 

Acids: (see Hydroxides) HeTiOs. 


It shows only slight affinity for phosphorus and arsenic. 

As for the oxides of titanium, the most important are: the dioxide, TiO2; 
the sesquioxide, TieOs; and the peroxide, TiO3. The monoxide, TiO, also, has 
been prepared, but the existence of some of the others is doubtful.2 j 

Titanium dioxide is trimorphous and occurs in nature ae three different 
minerals; rutile, brookite, and anastase. It fuses at the temperature of the 
oxy-hydrogen flame to a thin liquid that solidifies on cooling to a confused 
crystalline mass.* It behaves as an acid flux, uniting with iron oxide, aluminum, 
calcium, and other metals to form titanates, which appear to lower the melting 
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point of the silicates of these metals.2° Its heat of formation is given by Mixter 
as about 218,000 and in point of stability no other known compound surpasses 
+431 

Titanium oxide, like the metal, when heated in the presence of nitrogen, 
is transformed into titanium nitride® 9 °6; and titanium cyanide if carbon 
also is present®? 7 83, Jt is probably in this way that the various mixtures of 
nitride and cyanide, somewhat vaguely termed cyanonitride of titanium, are 
produced when iron ores containing titanium are smelted in the blast furnace. 
Under these conditions the cyanonitride forms as small, brilliant, copper- 
coloured cubes found lining cavities in the slag and pig iron and replacing 
inortar in the firebrick furnace lining. The crystals are hard enough to seratch 
elass and are highly refractory. Masses up to 80 pounds in weight of this 
‘uaterial have been found in the blast furnace.2 It was noted in 1822, by 
\Vollaston,?4 who in common with other early investigators took it for metallic 
titanium. Wohler,’ in 1849, showed that it.contained both nitrogen and cyano- 
gen, and ascribed it to the formula Ti(CN)e-3TisN2. It is highly resistant to 
icids, being attacked only by a mixture of hydrofluoric and nitric acids. Its 
specific gravity is 5-28.? 

Titanium forms only one stable carbide, TiC. Titanium carbide when 
heated to redness, either in oxygen or in the air reacts with oxygen in a manner 
not unlike the metal.® It is harder than carborundum. This compound has 
been recognized in pig iron and in ferromanganese, but is said to be present 
only in minute quantity in ferrotitanium, that is, in pig iron carrying more 
than about 10 per cent titanium.®® Analyses of ferrocarbontitanium published 
oy the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company show their product to contain 
graphite up to 9-6 per cent, with less than 0-15 per cent combined carbon.?? In 
fact the action of titanium is said to be to precipitate the carbon from iron 
and steel, acting in this way much as does silicon.®® 


PREPARATION OF METALLIC TITANIUMS , 2, 29, 36, 


Due to its high fusion point and strong affinities for nitrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen, the production of the metal, titanium, is beset with difficulties. 
The earher attempts to isolate it resulted for the most part in the production 
of various nitrides, which from their metallic appearance were mistaken for 
the metal; thus, Wollaston mistook the cyanonitride in 1823.54 Berzelius,® by 
reducing potassium titanifluoride with potassium obtained a black powder that 
on polishing showed a metallic streak, which he took for titanium; this sub- 
stance, however, was insoluble in hydrofluoric acid, and so, whatever else it 
may have been, it was not titanium, for that metal is immediately soluble in 
hydrofluoric acid. Rose®? produced a dark blue or black powder by heating 
lone, or by reducing with metallic sodium the compound TiCls.4NH3; the 
product he obtained we now know to be TisN4. Wohler,’ in 1849, and Wohler 
and Deville,?® in 1857, in their attempts to produce elementary titanium by 
ihe reduction of titanifluorides by the alkali metals, succeeded only in obtaining 
the nitrides. Up to this time no analyses of the materials produced by the 
experimenters appear to have ‘been made, and confusion of the pure metal with 
its nitrides appears to have been general. 

Nilson and Peterson!® (1887) tried to prepare metallic titanium by the 
reduction of TiCla by means of sodium in an air-tignt cylinder of steel. What 
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they obtained was in the form of yellow scales containing 94-73 per cent 
titanium, the-chief impurity being oxygen. As this was present presumably 
combined with. titanium as titanium monoxide, TiO, the material Bromine 
would contain only 78-92 per cent of the metal as such. 

Moissan (1895)® by reducing TiOez at the extreme temperature of his 
electric furnace produced a material containing, in addition to titanium, 5 per 
cent of carbon. Re-heating this with TiOz, the carbon was reduced: to 2 per 
cent, and the final product was free from nitrogen. This appears to be tae 
purest metallic titanium that had been obtained up to that time. 

Hunter’ (1910) repeated the experiments of Berzelius, Wohler, and Deville, 
but was unable to obtain a product containing more than about 73 per cent of 
titanium by any of the methods used by them. He next tried the reduction 
of titanium dioxide by carbon, but succeeded only in obtaining a bluish-purple 
material carrying varying amounts of TiC and TiO, and concluded that the 
possibility of producing pure titanium by this method was doubtful. Finally, 
he repeated the experiments of Nilson and Peterson, and by taking extra- 
ordinary precautions to exclude air from the apparatus, succeeded in getting 
practically pure metallic titanium. 

In the Nilson-Peterson method as carried out by Hunter, the tetrachloride 
of titanium used was made by chlorinating titanium carbide, the chloride 
formed being re-fluxed in a current of nitrogen to remove chlorine and then 
repeatedly distilled with the rejection of end fractions. The fraction boiling 
between 136°C. and 137°C. was then shaken repeatedly with sodium amalgam and 
mereury and re-distilled, the product being a water-like, colourless substance 
boiling at a constant temperature. Five hundred grammes of this titanium 
tetrachloride and 245 grammes of sodium, theoretically necessary for its reduc- 
tion, were mixed and placed in a steel bomb capable of withstanding a total 
internal pressure of 80,000 pounds. The charged bomb was brought to a Jow 
red heat, when an almost instantaneous reaction took place. After leaching 
the contents of the cooled bomb with water, titanium alone remained, partly 
in the form of a fine grey powder, partly as small rounded metallic beads. The 
heat of the reaction had ‘been sufficient to fuse most of the metal into globules. 
Two analyses of the metallic beads yielded respectively 99-9 per cent and 
100-2 per cent titanium. 

The method used by Hunter is still standard for the production e pure 
metallic titanium in the laboratory, but, like many laboratory methods, is 
much too costly for the production of titanium for ordinary industrial use. 
For this purpose some process comparable in cost with Goldschmidt’s thermit 
process, or Rossi’s process for the production of ferrotitanium, is necessary. 
Impure titanium can be produced by both these processes—to be described 
later in connection with ferrotitanium alloys. Huppertz,8 Borchers,°9 Lody- 
guine,*® and Gin,4! have also developed processes that appear to have commer- 
cial So ine but a satisfactory process for the manufacture of substan- 
tially pure titanium in a commercial way has not yet been put in operation. 


OCCURRENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TITANIUM 


It has been customary . to class titanium with the rare elements, but this 
description of it is true only in the narrow sense that it is seldom met with 
in nature in easily recognized forms or concentrated in such quantity in any 
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one locality as to attract attention. In every other respect it is far from rare. 
Clarke4#® estimates that it constitutes 0-44 per cent of the solid crust of the 
earth, and of the eighty-odd elements comprised therein it ranks ninth in 
velative abundance. It is more abundant than the common elements carbon, 
phosphorus, sulphur, and manganese, and much more so than the common 
useful metals lead, copper, and zine. In fact the only metals in common 
use that surpass it in this respect are aluminum, iron, and magnesium. 
Jt is also one of the most widely distributed. Nevertheless, a much smaller 
proportion of the aggregate bulk of the titanium contained in the earth’s 
crust is found concentrated in separate deposits than is the case with the 
common useful metals. The greater portion of it occurs diffused through 
such a vast mass of rock as to make its recovery economically hopeless, so 
that, leaving out of consideration its characteristic refractoriness, its abund- 
ance in nature is not altogether a measure of its ultimate availability for the 
uses of man. Available supplies, however, are far in excess of any present or 
prospective demands likely to be made on them 

Titanium occurs in nature in a great variety of mineralogical forms. 
Watson and Taber, in their “ Report on the Geology of the Titanium and 
Apatite Deposits of Virginia °°, list over sixty minerals of which titanium is 
one constituent. Most of them, however, are of merely academic interest. 

It occurs chiefly as oxides, titanates, and silico-titanates; and enters also 
into the composition of many silicates and some niobates and tantalates. It 
is never found native. As the oxide, rutile, it is found in some rock magmas 
rich in silicon and relatively poor in basic elements; in most rock magmas 
where there is sufficient calcium and titanium to form calcium titanite, it 
appears as perovskite (CaTiOs); in magmas lowest in silicon and richest in 
iron it forms ilmenite, or iron titanite (FeTiOs); in the silicates, it either 
replaces silicon in the acid radicle or enters as a weak base element.”! It is 
of general, perhaps invariable, occurrence in magnetic iron ores of directly 
igneous origin, either in the form of ilmenite intimately intergrown with the 
magnetite, or replacing part of the iron in the magnetite molecule itself 
(titano-magnetite). It is seldom found in any considerable quantity in 
hematite. 

As minor accessory rock constituents, often in only microscopic quantity, 
titanium minerals are found in all classes of rock—igneous, metamorphic, and 
sedimentary. In igneous rocks, and in the sediments derived from them, it 
is almost universally present; it is a commoner element in these than any 
other element of the titanium group except silicon. Of 800 igneous rocks 
analysed in the laboratory of the United States Geological Survey, 784 con- 
tained titanium.*® In this connection, it occurs in largest amount in rocks 
lowest in silicon and richest in iron, and its affinities in the magma seem to be 
rather with iron than with magnesium, and still less with calcium. Igneous: 
rocks high in ealeium and potassium seldom contain much titanium.‘ It has 
been stated that iron ores when associated with titanium are comparatively free 
from phosphorus,*® but there are many exceptions to this rule, and it would 
be unwise to conclude, merely because an ore is titaniferous, that it is there- 
fore low in phosphorus. 

Titanium minerals are also of common occurrence in gneisses, mica schists, 
phyllites, shales, sandstones, limestones, and dolomite; and in sands composed of 
heavy resistant minerals, such as gold-bearing sands and gravels, monazite sands, 
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and black magnetic sands‘? 46 47, It is of widespread occurrence in clays,#8§ 
the fusibility of which is said to be increased and the refractory properties 
injured thereby. As much as two per cent titanic acid has been found in some 
fireclays,49 and as much as nine per cent in some bauxitie clays from Georgia.°° 
Tt is present in most fertile soils and has been detected in certain varieties of 
coal, in mineral waters, in meteorites, in certain woods, in the ashes of plants, 
in cow-peas, in cotton-seed meal, in human blood, in the bones of men and 
animals, and, by means of the spectroscope, in the atmosphere of the sun.°! 

All the known deposits of titanium minerals that are of any commercial 
importance, however, are found either in or closely associated with basic eruptive 
rocks of the gabbro family, and, generally speaking, occurrences of titanium 
are decidedly more extensively distributed in basic than in acid rocks. 


ORES OF TITANIUM 


Of all the numerous titanium-bearing minerals only three, or at most five, 
are known to occur under conditions that entitle them to be classed as possible 
ores of titanium. These are: rutile, ilmenite, titaniferous magnetite, and 
possibly titanite, and perovskite. The actual commercial ores are rutile and 
ilmenite. Titaniferous magnetite may be regarded as low-grade ilmenite and 
a potential ore; titanite and perovskite are sometimes listed among the titanium 
ores,24 but it is doubtful if they ever occur in deposits large enough to be of 
economic importance. 

Rutile and ilmenite are formed mainly under conditions involving high 
temperatures; either during the original solidification of igneous rocks or as 
constituents of the pegmatites which follow the crystallization of the main 
igneous masses. ‘Titaniferous magnetites, which are formed in many basic igneous 
rocks by the segregation of certain iron-bearing materials, contain in the 
aggregate large quantities of ilmenite not commercially available under present 
conditions. 

The rutile of commerce, carrying up to 59 per cent of titanium, is the 
purest and most generally desirable of the ores of that metal; it is also the 
least plentiful and most costly. IJlmenite, carrying up to 30 or 35 per cent 
titanium, with about twice as much iron, is cheaper and much more plentiful 
than rutile, and is the material commonly used in the manufacture of ferro- 
titanium alloys, where the presence of iron is not objectionable; but for pur- 
poses in which the presence of much iron is a detriment rutile is used. Titani- 
ferous magnetite seldom carries enough titanium to be used with advantage, 
even for the production of ferrotitanium, in competition with the richer ilmenite. 

For industrial purposes the only distinction between ilmenite and titani- 
ferous magnetite is in the titanium content. Ore classed as ilmenite generally 
carries 18 to 24 per cent and upwards of titanium, with from 1-6 to 2-6 times 
as much iron, while titaniferous magnetite seldom carries more than 15 per 
cent titanium, and the ratio of iron to titanium usually runs from 4-0 to 6-0. 
Magnetite carrying less than 8 per cent titanic acid (TiO2), an amount that does 
not interfere with its use in the blast furnace, is usually classed with the ordinary 
- iron ores.52 . 

The relative commercial values of rutile and ilmenite as reflected in current 
market quotations (see Engineering and Mining Journal, Nov. 5, 1921), show 
that at the present time titanium combined as rutile is worth over five times as 
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much as that occurring in ilmenite, the quoted prices being 14 to 2 cents per 
pound for ilmenite containing 52% TiOe, and 12 cents per pound for rutile 
carrying 95% TiOez. This works out to four cents per unit titanium in the case 
of ilmenite, and about twenty-one cents per unit titanium for rutile. The 
difference in value is to be ascribed in part to the greater rarity and greater 
cost of production of rutile, and in part to its comparative freedom from iron 
and consequent suitability for purposes for which ilmenite is not adapted. 


RUTILE 


Composition Titanium dioxide, TiOs. 
Hardness 6 to 6-5 


Lustre Metallic to adamantine. 

Cleavage Distinct. 

Fracture Sub-conchoidal to uneven: brittle. 

Streak Pale brown. 

Colour Reddish-brown to red (by transmitted light the mineral 


appears deep red); sometimes yellowish, bluish, violet, 
black, and green. 
It is transparent to opaque. 


Varieties: ilmenorutile, dicksbergite, striiverite, nigrine, and sagonite. 

The specific gravity of the ordinary red variety is 4:18 to 4-25; in one 
black variety it is 5-2. . 

tutile crystallizes in the tetragonal system, commonly as short stout 
prisms, or elongated prisms frequently showing striated prism faces. It also 
occurs in acicular, hair-like forms, and in grains and masses of variable size. 

It is infusible before the blowpipe and insoluble in acids, but is decomposed 
by alkalis and alkali carbonates. 

The percentage composition of theoretically pure rutile is: titanium, 60 
per cent, oxygen, 40 per cent. Actually it usually contains from 54 to 59 per 
cent titanium (equivalent to 90 to 99 per cent TiO2), minute quantities of 
vanadium, and iron. This last, in some black varieties, may be present to the 
extent of 10 per cent. More rarely it carries also a little chromium and tin.*® 

Rutile occurs in igneous, in metamorphic, and in sedimentary rocks; im 
the first both as a pyrogenetic constituent and as an alteration product. It is 
common in such metamorphic rocks as gneiss, mica-schist, amphibolite, and 
phyllite; in some sedimentaries;4* in some rocks produced by contact ‘meta- 
morphism; and in veins, both metalliferous and non-metalliferous.*? Lindgren 
classifies it as one of the persistent minerals, that is, one formed under all 
eonditions from those obtaining at great depth to those near the surface: 
igneous conditions; pegmatitic conditions; contact metamorphic Pe OUs 
deeper, middle, and upper vein zone conditions.°# ° °6 

It is ordinarily a very stable mineral, but, according to Van Hise, under 
certain circumstances it alters to hematite, ilmenite, and titanite; and Watson 
and Taber note the alteration of rutile to a substance resembling leucoxene.*® 

The mineral associates of rutile include a wide range of species. As 4 
product of erystallization in rock magmas it is associated with the common 
rock-forming silicates and quartz; in metamorphic rocks it is usually accompanied 
by such heavy metamorphic minerals as cyanite, magnetite, and ilmenite; in 
veins the commonest associate of rutile is probably quartz together with ilmenite 
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and other titanium minerals and oxides of iron. In some veins and pegmatites 
the association includes minerals usually regarded as having been formed by 
pneumatolysis, for example, the rutile found in the apatite veins of Norway 
and Sweden. In alluvial and water-sorted sands, rutile is accompanied by 
such: heavy resistant minerals as ilmenite, magnetite, chromite, monazite, garnet, 
zircon, and spinel.*6 

Widespread in its occurrence and general in its associations rutile shows 
' little tendency to form separate deposits. At less than half a dozen widely 
separated localities in the world is it known to occur in sufficient quantity to 
be of actual or prospective commercial value. The localities in which economic- 
ally important deposits have been found are: Krageré, in southern Norway; 
Nelson county, Virginia; St. Urbain, in Quebec, Canada; and Mount Crawford 
in South Australia. At the first three places, the rutile deposits are genetically 
connected with gabbro or anorthosite; the Mount Crawford occurrence, judg- 
ing from the meagre description available, appears to be in a pegmatite dike. 
Commercially promising deposits have also,been found in the weathered out- 
crops of pegmatite dikes in Goochland and Hanover counties, Virginia.®® — 

Until a few years ago the Kragerd deposits supplied practically all the 
world’s rutile. At present the more recently discovered Virginia deposits are 
the world’s greatest producers. These are apparently of greater extent and 
are said to be capable of yielding a higher grade product than those a | 
Kragero.°® 

The St. Urbain deposit, though promising, has been. worked to only a 
very slight extent in a tentative way and is practically undeveloped. The 
rutile is there irregularly distributed through great masses of ilmenite, or 
titanic iron, so that considerable exploration will have to be done before an 
opinion can be formed as to whether or not it is capable of constituting a 
dependable source of supply. 

A little rutile has been shipped from the Australian occurrence near Mount 
Crawford,°® but the available description of it gives no very definite informa- 
tion as to its possibilities. 

In the past, in addition to that produced in Norway, small quantities of 
rutile were recovered as a by-product of washing monazite sands in the Carolinas, 
(U.S.A.), and in Brazil, and a little is now being obtained in that way in Florida. 
Crystals of rutile, for museum purposes and for sale to dealers in mineral speci- 
mens, were formerly mined in a small way in Pennsylvania, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, and, in Pennsylvania, a few hundred pounds annually were picked 
out of the detritus of rutile-bearing rocks to be used for tinting artificial teeth. 
Crystals suitable for gems®? have also been obtained in North Carolina, Georgia, 
and others of the United States. 

In Europe, outside of Norway, the best known localities for rutile are 
Carinthia and Transylvania.”4 


ILMENITE. (TITANIC IRON) 


Composition Variable. The formula usually given is FeTiOs. 
Hardness 5 to 6. 

Cleavage Undeveloped. 

Fracture Conchoidal, brittle. 


Lustre Sub-metallic to metallic. 
Streak Black to brownish-red. 
Colour Iron black. 


Opaque. 
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May be slightly magnetic, but is seldom appreciably so by ordinary tests. 
It becomes magnetic on heating. 

Ilmenite crystallizes in the hexagonal system, as rhombohedra, but is rarely 
seen in good megascopic crystals. Commonly it occurs in embedded grains and 
masses, sometimes showing a platy structure with irregular to hexagonal out- 
lines. It is also found loose, as sand. Pie , 

It is fusible only with difficulty before the blowpipe. It is difficultly soluble 
in acids but is decomposed by fusion with bi-sulphate of potash. If it is fused 
with sodium carbonate and the melt dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution, 
boiled with tin, becomes violet. 

The chemical composition of ilmenite is decidedly variable. It is cus- 
tomary to ascribe to the theoretically normal mineral the formula FeTiOs, 
corresponding to TiOe, 52-7 per cent, and FeO, 47-3 per cent; many analyses 
correspond more closely to a general formula, FeTiO3.nFe203; others again 
correspond to neither. Snelling explains this variable composition as follows:°? 

Both ferric oxide and titanium oxide unite with ferrous titanate (ilmenite) in ail 
proportions, forming a series of compounds varying continuously in composition between 
the limits TiOg and Fe2O3. Thus we have light yellow rutile consisting of practically pure 
titanium oxide; darker coloured rutile containing a small quantity of FeTiOs; then black 
rutile (nigrine) containing a relatively greater proportion of FeTiOs, and so on, until the 
ferrous titanate becomes the principal constituent and the proportion of TiOg becomes 
less and less. But the series is extended still further, for the FeTiOs, combining with 
H'e2Ozg, produces compounds in which the ratio between the Tig and Fee becomes fractional, 
and which contain a greater quantity of Fe2O3 than FeTiO3; and this continues until we 


have FeeQOs, containing a very small quantity of ferrous titanate, the compound now repre- 
senting a slightly titaniferous hematite. 


The compounds intermediate between rutile and hematite, are, collectively, 
called titanic iron and include, besides ilmenite proper, such sub-species as 
nigrine, ilmenorutile, kibdelophane, crichtonite, hystatite, uddevalite, and basa- 
nomelan, ete., in which the percentage of titanium lies between certain arbitrary 
limits and which do not represent true minerals, but mineral mixtures. 

Studying the composition of the ilmenite from St. Urbain, Dr. Warren*® 
arrives at the conclusion that it is an intimate crystallographic intergrowth of 
ilmenite and hematite, and that the ilmenite and hematite molecules are not 
isomorphous as is so commonly reported for other localities. In -a later paper 
“On the microstructure of certain titanic iron ores’! he finds that complete 
solid solution occurs between ilmenite and hematite at higher temperatures, with 
an inversion interval and slight miscibility at lower temperatures, and suggests 
that molecules of Ti2O3 and TiOg may enter into solid solution as such. 
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The following are analyses. of some typical ilmenites from different parts 
of the world :—- 


Analyses of Ilmenite 


Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 


RIN @) et ae By i se an erie it tines o Maer e teks 2 Ne 54-44 41-75 40-00 50-92 
Oe ST SCS COA REY An IE, Baer le a 40-94 31-01 29-57 39-40 
PIC OL). Va al Sane GRE, eR 4-26 92-11 20-35 9-17 
STO eRe RE MEL EMRS RES ooo hee 5 ea trteteiite cie ach Me ebro 0:34 0-60 g EKG Naa [ee 6s 
IY, eG) PA ak SMA dh ic hae aN) aN ie ph de i ng i ARDS 0:52 0:28) ER re er aL eee 
vibes LSU hy aly Rivas Tepe Shae Branca, Per yO de Meh 1 peek Ol We. 5 Oa eee rae ooh: seekas SRP 
7 i AMR a AE ok Whee i RS 2 Wat I ROY 3.15 Rp ees 
LAC dhe DRT RY VEE SAREE ee REP ee BCPC I LLL. bie ae ee, dae.) 0-55 de OOs lee re 
WisQisceoiio ted: Wiens SOREN AT chee ME AE CL a mea O20 es CNET, SER se cee ee 
i EP wy Y seaerdar pba Sih ire: Ait vat yh aa See ria RRR BEN AE De, See N ER Lh, Si O-O15 "lS sass oe oe eee 
SnO» SUED se Oe CONROE Lt Oe A a) ue ee eon come race. ailiic ike oc awash eee eee eee 


100-86 99-95 100-00 99-61 
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1. Ilmenite from ‘Nelson county, Virginia; General Electric Co.’s mine. (Watson and Taber). 
2. Ilmenite from Ekersund- Soggendal, Norway (Vogt). 

3. Ilmenite from St. Urbain, Quebec (Adams), 

4. Ilmenite from Nelson county, Virginia; American Rutile Co.’s quarries (Watson and Taber). 


According to Lindgren,®4 and Emmons,®° ilmenite is formed in igneous 
rocks of all kinds, in pegmatites, in contact metamorphic deposits, under regional 
metamorphic conditions, and in deep veins. As a rock mineral it closely resem- 
bles magnetite and hematite, with which it is commonly associated. The most 
important occurrences of ilmenite are in the coarser grained gabbros and anor- 
thosites, where it is not infrequently found segregated locally into large masses. 

Vogt*® finds that iron oxide segregations occurring in gabbro, labradorfels 
(anorthosite), and, less frequently, in augite and nepheline syenites, are char- 
acterized, without exception, the world over, by a considerable titanium content 
(ilmenite), the titanium rarely falling below four or five per cent in the segre- 
gations rich in iron. Those occurring in anorthosite relatively poor in ferro- 
magnesian minerals are usually the more concentrated and are characterized 
by a higher. titanium. content than those found in the darker gabbros. . In 
addition to titanium, vanadium is usually present in small amounts and, 
occasionally, a little chromium, nickel, and cobalt. Phosphorus and sulphur 
are usually, but by no means invariably, low. ; 

These titanium-iron segregations are not peripheral deposits, but occur in 
the interior portions of eruptive masses. Some of them, including most of those 
occurring in the darker gabbros, pass gradually, by diminution of the ‘itanium- 
iron oxides and increase of silicate minerals, on all sides of the central core 
to normal rock, a mode of occurrence to be explained by their differentiation 
in situ. Others, chiefly those associated with anorthosite, occur as irregular 
masses or dike-like bodies, showing sharp contacts with the adjacent rock. 
Differentiation in this case must have taken place at depth, after which the 
resultant iron-titanium magma was extruded, like any ordinary diaschist rock, 
through the already solidified mass. 

Canadian occurrences of titanium-iron oxides conform, both in composition 
and mode of occurrence, to the general characteristics of this class of deposit 
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as deseribed by Vogt. Those at Ivry and St. Urbain, in Quebec, are the onlv 
ones to be classed as ilmenites (in contradistinction to titaniferous magnetites) 
and at present known to be of prospective commercial importance. The ilmenite 
at both these places is found in comparatively pure masses, showing sharp 
contacts with the anorthosite in which they occur. Excepting certain portions 
of one of the St. Urbain deposits that are enriched by rutile, they carry 
from 30 to 40 per cent of titanium dioxide, at least traces of vanadium, and are 
comparatively low in sulphur and phosphorus. 

Practically speaking, ilmenite may be described as titanic iron contain- 
ing 40 per cent and upward of TiOz. Such material.is sold as titanium ore, at 
a price based on its titanium content. It is used almost entirely for the manu- 
facture of ferrotitanium alloys in the electric furnace. By fractional reduction 
in the electric furnace, titanic acid, TiO2, may be obtained from it. 


TITANIFEROUS MAGNETITE 


Just as some ilmenites contain intimately intermixed hematite. so titani- 
‘erous magnetites consist in large part of intimate intermixtures of magne- 
tite and ilmenite, and in so far as they consist of such mixtures may be regarded 
as special occurrences of ilmenite. There is evidence, however, that at least 
some of the titanium in titaniferous magnetites does not occur as ilmenite but 
chemically combined in the magnetite molecule itself, where if, replaces iron 
(titanomagnetite). 

Singewald® who studied the question of the composition of titaniferous 
magnetites very thoroughly, chiefly by metallographic methods, concludes that 
the titanium occurs partly in the form of ilmenite grains mixed with magnetite 
grains of about the same order of magnitude, partly as ilmenite inclusions and 
intergrowths of microscopic size in the magnetite, and -partly as an integral 
part of the magnetite molecule itself, the proportions occurring in these differ- 
ent forms varying greatly in different ores. Crystallographic intergrowths of 
rutile in magnetite are aiso known to occur. Warren*! says there appears to be 
some solid solution of ilmenite and magnetite molecules, and also a eutectic; in 
some cases rutile forms where there is an excess of TiOse. 

Titaniferous magnetites show a wide range in their titanium content. Small 
traces of titanic acid can be detected in almost all the magnetites in the old 
crystalline gneisses, but ores are not usually described as titaniferous unless 
3 per cent.or more of titanic acid is present. From this minimum ail percent- 
ages are recorded up to 50 or more,®? but few go much above 25 per cent; and 
for practical purposes that may be regarded as the upper limit for titaniferous 
magnetite; all carrying more than 25 per cent TiOe2 being regarded as ilmenites, 
and essentially titanium ores. 

In other words, ilmenite, or titanic iron, includes, in addition to ilmenite 
properly so called, those high titanium, non-(or only feebly)magnetic minerals 
consisting of the oxides of titanium and iron whether in chemical combination 
or intimate’ mechanical intermixture; while titaniferous magnetite includes 
those distinctly magnetic minerals, consisting of the oxides of the same two 
elements, in which a part of the iron is in the form of the magnetic oxide, 
FesO4. It is in this way that ilmenite, or titanic iron, is distinguished from 
titaniferous magnetite throughout this report. 
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In their general mode of occurrence and mineralogical associations there is 
little to discriminate titaniferous magnetites from ilmenites, into which they 
grade. In Canada, titaniferous magnetite is of more frequent and more wide- 
spread occurrence than is ilmenite, and is usually associated with gabbro rather 
than anorthosite. Bodies, practically of solid mineral, may attain considerable 
size, but usually they are small and scattered through ferromagnesian rich 
phases of the gabbro into which they pass gradually on their borders. Where, 
as not infrequently happens, the immediately surrounding rock assumes the 
form of black pyroxenite or peridotite, perhaps with a little disseminated 
magnetite scattered through it, the distinction between rock and ore is not 
always readily perceptible,®? and casual inspection may lead to exaggerated 
estimates of the extent of the actual ore-body, especially when outcrops ot 
different segregations lie close together. If we are to judge by still current 
descriptions of them, something of this sort appears to have happened in the 
earlier examinations of some of our Canadian occurrences of titaniferous 
magnetite. 

It is sometimes possible to distinguish non-titaniferous magnetite from the 
titaniferous variety in hand specimens, especially if the mineral is coarse- 
grained, by the peculiar triangular striae often developed on the cleavage faces 
of the latter. These striae are produced by lamellar intergrowths of ilmenite, 
in the form of thin tablets intercalated in the magnetite parallel to its octahedral 
faces. In other, platy, specimens, when broken across the lamellae, the edges 
of intercalated ilmenite leaves appear as fine, bright, parallel] lines against 
a dull black background, giving the mineral a streaked appearance. 


Blast Furnace Smelting of Titaniferous Magnetites 


Titaniferous magnetite as defined above, that is, magnetite carrying from 
3 to 25 per cent titanium is at present a material economically undesirable 
for any purpose. It is too low in titanium to find favour as a source of that 
metal in competition with the richer ilmenites, whereas the titanium content 
renders it anathema to the modern blast-furnace man even when it has otherwise 
all the qualities requisite in a good iron ore. The objection made to its use 
by iron smelters is not that the iron made from it is inferior in quality— 
irons made from titaniferous ores are admittedly better, if anything, than 
other irons—but that it makes a pasty slag; that it forms accretions, causing 
scaffolding in the furnace and clogging in the hearth; and that the fuel required 
for its reduction is excessive in comparison with that necessary for the reduction 
of non-titaniferous ore. Nevertheless it has been used, both knowingly and un- 
knowingly, and apparently without difficulty, for the making of iron in the 
past, and in the opinion of many, it is as an iron ore that it will find a use 
in the future. 
To illustrate the former use of titaniferous ores in the manufacture of 
iron, a number of instances may be cited. A century ago fifteen, and in 1875, 
ten small blast furnaces were in operation at Taberg,t® Sweden, on ores 
carrying 6 or 7 per cent titanic acid, and the production of iron from titani- 
ferous ores had not entirely ceased in Sweden in 1904. The consumption of 
fuel in the larger Swedish furnaces, however, is said to have averaged 275 


bushels of charcoal per ton of ore smelted, a quantity considerably in excess of 
that required for non-titaniferous ores.45, 64, 65, 58 


For several years, about 
smelted a highly titaniferous 
England. Coke was used for 


addition to limestone, for flux. 


and 38 to 40 per cent titanic 
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1868, The Norwegian Titanic Iron Company 
ilmenite at Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, in 
fuel and old bricks and similar material, in 
The ore contained only 35 or 36 per cent iron 
acid; the slag carried 36 per cent titanic acid. 


The process is described as technically a success, but, owing to the uncertainty 
of the ore supply, its low tenor in iron and the consequent abnormal con- 
sumption of fuel (nearly three tons for each ton of iron made), operation was 
not profitable.1® 66 

David Forbes®’ smelted ores containing 7 per cent and 15 per cent titanic 
acid, using charcoal for fuel, and, after experimenting first with quartz and then 
with limestone, finally adopted a mixture of limestone and quartz for flux. 
The consumption of charcoal was about 20 per cent in excess of normal re- 
quirements, but the ores contained only 39 and 42 per cent respectively of 
iron. Forbes found the furnace worked satisfactorily provided there was not 
more than 8 per cent titanium in the ore. 

At Sanford lake, in New York state, two small charcoal furnaces, one of 
4 tons and the other of 15 tons daily capacity, were successfully operated from 
1840 to 1856, on ores carrying 8 to 15 per cent titanic acid and were only 
abandoned on account of their inaccessible location, which made the cost of 
transporting the pig iron to market excessive.!® 17 

In 1878, two charcoal blast furnaces were erected in the parish of St. 
Urbain, north of Bay St. Paul, Quebec, to manufacture iron from the ilmenite 
found there, which carried about 25 per cent titanium and 45 per cent iroa. 
They were in blast but a few months, during which they appear to have 
operated under somewhat adverse conditions. Good pig iron was made, but 
the consumption of charcoal never fell below 3,040 to 3,790 pounds per ton of 
pig iron produced.®& The quality of the pig iron made is shown by the 
folowing analysis, quoted by Riley in the Journal of the Iron and Steel 
Institute for 1874 (p. 182). It may be noted that no titanium appears in the 
iron in spite of the high proportion of that metal in the ore. 


Analysis of Pig Iron made at St. Urbain, Quebec 


Carbon Ss,: + 44 nea aoe 3-966 3-976 
Silicone. ene 0-086 0-081 
Silpnir yin aise 0-030 0-048 
Phosphorus . 0-253 0-258 
TROT \* 4. eee he ee 95-245 95-440 
Chromiumenic. 0-689 0-436 
Manganese... . Trace Trace 
Abin haphobaaWowe Caples t 

100-269 100-233 


In 1867, the Moisie Iron Company built eight bloomery furnaces at 
Moisie, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, for the production of iron by 
the direct method from the titaniferous iron sands found there. The sands 
were first concentrated on shaking tables and by a process of magnetic separa- 
tion to a product containing probably 65 or 70 per cent of iron and less than 
2 per cent titanium dioxide; but before going to the furnace the titanium 
eontent was sometimes considerably increased by adding to the concentrates 
highly titaniferous magnetite brought from Bay of Seven Islands. In just 
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what proportions the two materials were mixed is not recorded. The furnaces 
made about one ton of iron and consumed 6,990 pounds of charcoal per day 
each. The iron contained no titanium, but is said to have been of excellent 
quality, equal to the best Swedish and suitable for the manufacture of the 
finest steels. 

A portion of the blooms ee was shipped to Montreal to be worked 
into forgings, etc., but the chief market for them was in the United States. 
When, in 1875, the United States Government ruled that the blooms were to 
be classed as bar iron, subject to a duty of 14 cents per pound, instead of as 
pig iron liable to a duty of:$7 per ton, as heretofore, this market was closed. 
As a consequence, the works were shut down and the company went into 
liquidation.®® 7 7 Jt may be noted that the iron made at Moisie was not 
pig iron but wrought iron, by the direct process, a method of manufacture that 
is now obsolete. 

Bowron,®* as the result of his experience in smelting titaniferous ores, 
concludes that:— 

The whole secret of working these ores successfully and continuously is to keep the 
heat so low as just to reduce the iron and not reduce the titanic acid. The iron will be 
white, or at best mottled, if there is much titanic acid to contend with. Titanic iron is 
essentially a forge iron. Foundry iron can only be produced when the titanium is low, 
and then only by making a large quantity of cinder, so as to wash the titanic acid out of 
the furnace. 

David Forbes,®* who was for some years connected with charcoal iron 
works in southern Norway, where titaniferous ores were used, says that in 
the experience of the Scandinavian ironmasters the only objection to their 
use is the excessive amount of charcoal required for their reduction, and, 
hence, their use is not profitable where non-titaniferous ores are available. 
For this reason he found it unprofitable to smelt alone an ore carrying 42-04 
per cent iron and 15-10 per cent titanic acid, but could readily use such an ore 
mixed with an equal quantity of titanium-free ore. He also found that by 
using mixed quartz and limestone as a flux, satisfactorily fluid slags could he 
made, and that when the titanium in the ore did not exceed 8 per cent no 
difficulty was experienced in working the furnace cleanly and profitably. 

Passing on to the more recent investigations of Rossi and Bachman. In 
1890, Rossi!® published a review of what had been accomplished in the past ia 
the smelting of titaniferous iron ores. He foliowed this up, three years later, 
with an account of some experiments he had conducted along the lines adopted 
by Forbes, in an attempt to discover easily fusible titanate slags of low 
viscocity.!© His experiments were, at first, conducted in a small furnace with- 
out forced draft, later in a small blast furnace. In the latter, with ores rang- 
ing from 18-70 to 20-03 per cent titanic acid, he obtained pig iron and good, 
fluid, easily fusible slags. The fuel used was coke and the flux dolomitiec lime- 
stone, with the addition of broken bricks and quartz at the beginning of opera- 
tions. In 1895 he repeated his experiments on a larger scale, ina furnace 
having a daily capacity of three tons, with similar results. 

‘ Summing up the results of his experiments, he concludes:!* that titanic 
acid if properly fluxed forms perfectly fusible compounds containing as much 
as 80 to 50 per cent TiO2 with alumina, lime, and magnesia as bases. These 
compounds are in every way suitable as slags in blast furnace work. The 
objection to the smelting of titaniferous ore on account of the refractory char- 
acter of the siags is not sustained by the experiments. 
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Running the furnace under special conditions of pressure and tempera- 
ture of blast, no troubles were experienced from titanium deposits. 

In a later paper he says: no difficulty will be experienced in smelting if 
the oxide of titanium (TiO2) is regarded as so much silica and sufficient lime- 
stone is added to flux it off, and the slag will be more fusible if dolomite is 
used instead of limestone. As regards the pig iron made!4:— 


It is essentially an open-hearth stock. Analyses of the pig iron made by us and that 
of the Adirondacks (the same ores were used in both cases) showed: phosphorus, traces; 
silicon, 0-11 to 0:13; carbon, from 1-86 to 3-50 per cent, practically all combined; the 
fracture had very much the appearance of that of.steel. It is eminently a chilling iron, 
well adapted for car wheel mixtures. 


Perhaps the most convincing experiment yet made in the smelting of titani- 
ferous iron ores was that carried out on a large scale in a modern furnace in 
{914, under the direction of F. EK. Bachman, general manager of the McIntyre 
fron Company (the McIntyre Iron Company are the owners of a large deposit 
of titaniferous magnetite in the Adirondacks). The test was made at Port 
ffenry, New York state, in a furnace belonging to the Northern Iron company 
capable of producing 200 tons of pig iron per day, and was extended over a 
period of more than two months, during which time several thousand tons of 
titaniferous ore was smelted. The results, therefore, can be accepted as a reliable 
indication of what may be expected in commercial operation. A full account of 
the investigation has been published by Mr. Bachman in the Year Book of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute for 1914.7 _ 

In normal operation, the furnace in which the test was made is run on a mix- 
ture of all magnetite non-titaniferous concentrates with coke as fuel. For the > 
purposes of the experiment from one-eighth to five-sixteenths of the normal ore 
charge was replaced by an equal weight of titaniferous-magnetite concentrates, 
the composition of which is indicated by the following analysis :— 


Analysis of Sanford Concentrates 


TrOnss.s 405s 2 ey Oe ae aoe Bese as ap ee eas bee: le 55-95 
SuliGais 3) ar laea ie ae eC one teens aa om Resales echt ashe. sa taken Ce ica 2-55 
PHOSPHOTUS Ss BE Ae ees tire hae chs coe MR, ote es Mas. AON Sane 0-003 
Manganese... css rhe ice cer eat See Seis 8S ha dees 0-18 
AJUMING ak Ee Ge ear Ane SAA cans Ouest tear ait dandens Mee ane Mole 3-98 
Tuivie yy. Se see eee, Ces ee oiee Pate ce Race tusk ich eee cee eaaeee tay: 0-12 
Magnestas: 2° frais co cteeic tied oe te ae oa: CBee ek. ae ashe LS 1-62 
Titanic .Acids scars ele ee oie WE ke deste SLotPeicah Oe be cae aes ts 11:80 
Wanadic: OX 16 rs wer cert eee ea) cer ais aca: \ eee oe ads es 0-40 
Chromium! ORIGER Ieee ee ince oe Pan an Slee eis. Qaeaante en ee 0-244 
Nickel oxidew4..ciqtiewh cabaret acre oleae. aaod Secreta oon ad oe 0-049 
Sulphur x..s-cues wh sess nth iets eet oy secu aeprccs Meera mckce- chu Week teaeats 0-119 


Using one-eighth titaniferous concentrates, a foundry iron was made without 
any serious difficulty and with a normal consumption of fuel. The fluxes con- 
sisted of dolomite and marble (calcite). The iron contained 0-5 per cent 
titanium and about 0-06 per cent vanadium; the slag carried about 4 per cent 
titanie acid. 

With about one-fourth titaniferous concentrates in the ore charged, mal- 
leable iron was made, that is, pig iron low in silicon, suitable for the produc- 
tion of malleable castings. This iron contained about 1 per cent silicon and 0-45 
per cent titanium, while the slag carried about 6 per cent titanic acid. 

Neither the output of the furnace nor the consumption of coke per ton of 
iron produced was materially affected by the substitution of titaniferous for 
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titanium-free concentrates. The results of the experiment go to show that 
titanium does not form infusible slags nor deposits in the furnace when suitably 
fluxed; that as little as 2 per cent titanium in the ore may interfere with the pro- 
duction of foundry, or high silicon, iron; that titanium behaves like silicon in 
the furnace but is less acid; and that under the conditions of high temperature 
and abundant fuel necessary to produce a high silicon or foundry iron, titanium | 
is reduced and enters the iron somewhat to the exclusion of silicon. The iron 
made from titaniferous ores would appear to be specially suited for the: pro- 
duction of steel in the open hearth furnace and for use in chilled iron and similar 
castings. hs totes 

A recent experiment in the smelting of titaniferous magnetic iron sands, 
in New Zealand, has been briefly described by J. A. Heskett.7? The experiment 
was carried out in a small blast furnace, with hot blast, using coke as fuel. The 
output averaged 5 tons per day, and, in all, about 50 tons of iron were made. 
The slags were fluid, even when they contained as much as 20 per cent titanic 
acid, and no difficulty was experienced in their handling; indeed, the results 
would lead to the belief that the titanium content had lowered their fusion point 
as well ag their viscosity. The iron produced was exceptionally strong and tough. 
With 2-5 per cent silicon and 0-04 per cent sulphur, it showed a tendency to 
chill even in ordinary sand casting. 

Accounts of other experiments in the smelting of New Zealand titaniferous 
iron sands are given in publications of the New Zealand Department of Mines. 
(See Bull. 14, new series, Geol. Sur. Branch, Dept. of Mines, New Zealand, 1912, 
pp. 48-51; and N. Z. Mines Statement, 1914, p. 26.) 

It would appear from a review of the records that earlier in the history of 
the iron industry—in the days of the Catalan forge and the small charcoal blast 
furnace—when ironworks were located in well wooded districts, close to their 
supplies of fuel and ore, it made little difference whether the ores used were 
titaniferous or not. Having a cheap and plentiful supply of charcoal, the fucl 
consumption was a matter of no great moment so long as good iron was made; 
and good iron could be and was made from titaniferous ores, apparently without 
any special difficulty and in some instances without the titaniferous nature of 
the ore being even suspected.“ Whether the good quality of the iron thus pro- 
duced was due to the presence of titanium in the ore or had its origin in the 
usual comparative freedom of such ores from sulphur and phosphorus need not. 
be discussed here, suffice to say that.this is a point on which the opinion of 
metallurgists differ. Later, with the increasing size of blast furnaces, and char- 
coal becoming scarcer and more costly as the forests were depleted, economy of 
fuel became a matter of much greater importance than it had heretofore been. 
At the same time little attempt appears to have been made to adapt the furnace 
charge to the particular nature of the ore used, and as the slags produced from 
titaniferous ores in the ordinary blast furnace practice were viscid and had to 
be run at a higher temperature than ordinary slags, conditions necessitating 
not only a high fuel consumption but probably favourable also to the formation 
of infusible titanium compounds in the furnace, there would consequently arise 
a prejudice against their use. Moreover, the use of titaniferous ore would mean 
the use of a lower grade ore; since the titanium replacing its equivalent of iron 
in the ore means so much more worthless material to be fluxed and more slag to 
be melted, and this also would increase the fuel consumption. As a consequence, 
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during the evolution of modern blast furnace practice titaniferous ores fell into 
disrepute, their use gradually declined, and finally ceased altogether. 

The experiences of Rossi, Bachman, and other investigators, all seem to 
demonstrate that the commonly cited objections to the use of titaniferous ores, 
viz., viseid slags, clogging of the furnace, and excessive fuel consumption, can 
be overcome (at least in the case of ores containing only a moderate amount 
of titanium) by changing the furnace practice to suit the ore, that is to say, by 
the maintenance of suitable temperatures and pressure of blast, and by the use 
of proper fluxes. . 

The influence of titanium in forming accretions in the furnace, however, 
appears to be cumulative in its effect8> and might only become clearly evident 
after longer runs than those made by Rossi and Bachman. In ordinary furnace 
practice they appear to form in time even when the titanium content is very 
small. 

An experienced operator and well known authority on the blast furnace, J. 
ii. Johnson, Jr., commenting on the use of titaniferous ores, in his book on the 
“Principles, Operation, and Products of the Blast Furnace”, says: (p. 28), 

There is much reason to believe that the former verdict against it (titanium) was 
on insufficient grounds,” and (p. 258) ‘‘there seems to be no longer any reasonable doubt 


that it is quite possible to operate furnaces successfully on ores containing amounts of 
titanium which at one time were firmly believed ‘to be prohibitive. 


Nevertheless, no attempt is being made to smelt such ores, and there is no 
very hopeful feeling among iron smelters in regard to their commercial pos- 
sibilities. Deposits of titaniferous iron ore are, as a rule, small in extent and 
irregular in their mode of occurrence; furthermore, they are low, or only of 
medium grade, in iron; and few of them are advantageously situated with 
respect to existing iron making céntres. To make assured from them the large 
and continuous supply of ore necessary to keep in operation a modern iron 
making plant would involve an expenditure not warranted by the outlook. 
Operators, moreover, have an entirely justifiable disinclination to turn from 
established practice, based on adequate known supplies of satisfactory material, 
to one that does not offer any obvious additional advantage, and the economic 
limitations of which have yet to be determined. The opinion of another iron 
master on this phase of the question is worth considering. Discussing a paper 
read before the American Institute of Mining Engineers, on some magnetic iron 
ores occurring in North Carolina, B. F. Fakenthal, Jy., of the Durham Iron 
Works, Riegelsville, Pa., says’ :— : 

The high titanium ores, so far as I Know, usually carry less than fifty per cent of 
iron and the gangue that must be fluxed in smelting them is certainly more difficult to 
deal with than an equal proportion of ordinary earthy gangue, or even of silica. The 
cost of mining such ores is not less than that:iof mining other hard magnetites. It seems 
to me that there is no very strong demand for a special invention to overcome the diffi- 
culty of smelting a: material which would not be desirable even if there were no such 
technical difficulty, because it does not yield iron enough to pay for mining, transportation, 
flux, fuel, and furnace labour under average conditions. It is possible to make pig iron 


from titaniferous ores, but it is not profitable, and the reason it is not profitable, apart 
from the refractory character of the ores, is their poverty. 


Electric Smelting of Titaniferous Iron Ores 


Where conditions are favourable, as in Sweden, the electrothermic smelt- 
ing of iron ore has had considerabie commercial success, and it has been thought 
by some that this method of reduction would prove particularly adapted to 
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titaniferous ores. This opinion was based largely on the belief that infusible 
slags would be produced in any attempt to smelt such ores in the blast furnace, 
and that the higher temperatures available in the electric furnace would over- 
come the difficulty; whereas, it has been shown that titaniferous slags are 
easily fusible and that the ores can be smelted at moderate temperatures. It 
may be further said that for commercial success in electric smelting it has so 
far been found necessary to use only the higher grades of iron ore, whereas 
titaniferous ores are usually low in iron and would have to be subjected to an 
expensive process of crushing and concentration to bring them up to the grade 
of ore used in the Swedish furnaces. 

Pig iron has been produced experimentally in the electric furnace frorn 
titaniferous ores, as described by Haanel,’® Gin,*" Borchers,®® and others, and 
its production in this way presents no special technical difficulties. (Borchers’ 
investigations, be it noted, carried on for over twelve years, had in view the 
dual object of reducing the iron and recovering the titanium.) The question 
of the relative merits of electric versus blast furnace smelting of titaniferous 
ores does not appear to differ in any essential respect from the same question 
in regard to titanium-free ores; the arguments for or against either method in ' 
one ease would be equally potent in the other. 

Some experiments on the smelting of titaniferous iron ores in the electric 
furnace by W. M. Goodwin®® indicate the possibility of obtaining satisfactory 
slags by using silica instead of lime as a flux for such ores. 

The production of high grade special steels direct from titaniferous ore in 
the electric furnace affords perhaps better chances of commercial success than 
the production of electric pig iron. Experiments carried out by Evans*™™ 78 
and’ Stansfield 7 8° 81 ghowed that an excellent quality of steel, suitable for 
tool steel and steel castings, can be obtained in this manner at a moderate cost. 
There do not appear to be any technical limits to the quantity of titanium 
allowable in ores for this process, but the cost of smelting will of course 
increase with the quantity of titanium, both on account of the cost of fluxing 
it and on account of the smaller proportion of steel obtained. This will 
probably limit the commercial application of the process to ores containing 
less than 10 per cent of titanium. 

Any advantage there may be in smelting titaniferous iron ores in the electric 
furnace will be shared equally by non-titaniferous ores unless it can be shown 
that the presence of titanium is of itself advantageous in the process; otherwise 
electric smelting will not make any change in the relative desirability of these 
two classes of material for making iron. 


Magnetic Concentration of Titaniferous Magnetites ®2. 63 


That many titaniferous magnetites consist, in part at least, of a mechanical 
mixture of ilmenite and magnetite can be seen in many cases on careful 
examination even with the unaided eye; the highly lustrous rougher surfaces 
of the ilmenite being easily distinguishable from the duller black cleavage faces 
of the magnetite (the contrast between the two minerals is accentuated if 
the specimen be ground down to a smooth polished surface and immersed for 
a time in concentrated HCl; under these conditions the bright ilmenite retains 
its lustre, whereas the magnetite becomes a still duller black) and they have 
in the past been quite commonly regarded as mechanical mixtures simply, and 
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the belief was general that magnetic concentration would remove the non-titani- 
Terous magnetite and leave behind the inert ilmenite. If all the titanium. 
present were in the form of granular intermixed ilmenite, it should be possible 
to obtain a titanium-free concentrate by subjecting the crushed material to a 
process of magnetic separation, and attempts have been made to solve the 
problem of the utilization of titaniferous magnetites for the production of 
-ron by eliminating their titanium content in this way; but such experiments 
have led only to disappointment. Though it is often possible to obtain a pro- 
duet lower in titanium than the untreated mineral, it has been found practically 
‘mpossible to obtain one that is altogether titanium-free. The inference to be 
crawn from the results of experiments in magnetic separation is that the 
issociation of iron and titanium in titaniferous magnetite is not as simple as 
‘ight be inferred from the megascopic appearance alone of the mineral; and 
‘iis is confirmed if specimens are examined under the microscope by the metallo- 
vraphie method. Examined in this way it will be seen that only a portion 
' the ilmenite oecurs in the form of intermixed granules; another portion 
consists of minute inclusions and intergrowths in the magnetite itself with which 
‘hey are so intimately associated in such a fine state of division as to render 
jepeless any attempt at mechanical separation. Moreover, chemical investiga- 
‘ions of apparently perfectly homogeneous crystals of titaniferous magnetite 
“\ve ground for the belief that still another portion of the titanium occurs 
chemically combined in the magnetite molecule, as titanomagnetite. Under 
such circumstances a complete separation by mechanical means into titanium- 
vearing and titanium-free components is a practical impossibility. The propor- 
‘ion of the titanium occurring in the separable (granular) and in the insepar- 
able (microseopie inclusions and intergrowths, and chemically combined in 
the magnetite) forms respectively varies greatly in different occurrences and 
must be determined experimentally for each individual case; about the best 
that can be expected from any titaniferous magnetite is that it will yield a 
oroduct low enough in titanium to be used in the blast furnace in admixture 
with non-titaniferous material. 
The results of a number of experiments in the magnetic separation vf 
different Canadian titaniferous magnetites are given further on in this report, 
i'n connection with the descriptions of individual occurrences. 


Vanadium in Titaniferous Magnetites 


One of the most characteristic features of titaniferous iron ores is the 
presence in them of vanadium in small amounts, usually less than one half ot 
ne per cent, or about 5 to 10 pounds of vanadie acid to the ton. In just what 
“orm it is combined in the iron ores is not known. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the element vanadium was first definitely recognized as such 
in pig iron made from the titaniferous ores of Taberg, Sweden.* & 63, 82 

Vanadium is also found in iron ores that are not known to be titani- 
ferous, such as the Minette ores of France and other French ores. For a time 
in the last century the sole commercial source of vanadium was the slags 
nroduced at the Creusot Steel Works, in France.8? The slags from the basic 
hessemer converters at Creusot,| which used the pig iron obtained by the 
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reduction of oolitie ore from Mazenay, contained over one per cent of vanadium, 


ae The basic bessemer process was introduced into France about 1880 
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and at one time the production of vanadium salts by the Creusot works repre- 
sented about 60,000 kilos of vanadium annually.8* In small amount, vanadium 
is of not unknown occurrence in pig irons derived from other ores not known 
to be titaniferous. It is found in many deposits of iron which have been 
formed by hydrochemical processes.4° 

When vanadiferous iron ores are smelted in the blast furnace, in ordinary 
practice part of the vanadium goes into the slag, but considerable fractions 
of one per cent may pass into the iron; little or nothing is known concerning 
its control.8° Bachman,” in his experiments on smelting titaniferous iron ores 
at Port Henry; New York, found that the vanadium content of the iron pro- 
duced was more nearly proportional to the amount charged in the ore than 
in the case of titanium, but was not entirely so. Goodwin®® found that by 
smelting titaniferous iron ore in the electric furnace and using silica instead 
of lime as the flux it is possible to reduce 90 per cent of the vanadium with the 
iron. 

In the process of converting pig iron into steel any vanadium originally 
present in the pig iron is completely eliminated in the slag. 

The presence of vanadium in titaniferous iron ores has become of speciai 
interest since the element has come into such extended use in the manu- 
facture of high grade alloy steels; for though vanadium has a remarkably wide 
distribution in the earth’s crust, deposits rich enough to be of commercial value 
are rare, and some have looked to the titaniferous iron ores as a possible source 
of an augmented future supply. Over forty years ago an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to produce vanadium commercially from the titaniferous 
magnetite of the Church mine, in western New Jersey,®° and quite recently the 
technical press (The Mining Journal, Jan. 1, 1921, p. 14) records the forma- 
tion of a company in Sweden. to recover vanadium from the’ old blast furnace 
slags at Taberg. In Canada, investigations were recently undertaken, under 
the auspices of the Advisory Council for Seientific Research, with a view to 
the economic recovery of vanadium from titaniferous ores in the electric 
furnace. 

Having regard to the interest at present taken in vanadium, there have been 
made in the Mines Branch laboratory, by Mr. H. A. Leverin, a number of 
determinations of the vanadium content of different Canadian titaniferous 
ores. These, supplemented by other analyses from various sources, are set 
forth in the following table:— | 
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It has been suggested that there is a general relationship between titanium 
and vanadium in titaniferous iron ores, and Pope, from a study of the analyses 
of five eastern Ontario magnetites and as many from the Adirondacks, arrives 
at an approximate ratio of vanadic oxide to titanic oxide in titaniferous 
magnetites of 1:28. Study of a more extended series of analyses than that 
on which Pope based his conclusions does not bear this out. For example, the 
Quebec ilmenites carrying 30 to 50 per cent TiOe carry little better than traces 
of vanadium according to Mines Branch analyses; also, two samples of titani- 
ferous magnetite from the Rainy River district, carrying respectively 19-87 per 
cent and 27-38 per cent TiOs, yielded in the first case only a trace of vanadium 
and in the second none at all, while a sample from the Orton mine carrying 
only 13-89 per cent TiOz yielded 0-34 per cent V2Os. Bachman,” also, reports 
that magnetic concentrates obtained from Sanford Lake (Adirondack) ore 
analysed: 56-29 per cent iron, 12-34 per cent TiO,, and 0-47 per cent V,O,; 
while ilmenite mechanically separated from the tailings from the same ore 
yielded: 3413 per cent iron, 49:10 per cent TiO, but only a trace of V2Os. 
A review of a wide range of published analyses shows no constant ratio of 
vanadium to titanium and indicates that vanadium is not characteristic of 
titaniferous iron ores alone. (See also analyses of magnetites from New 


Jersey and Minnesota given by J. T. Singewald, on pages 80 and 108 of U.S. 


Bureau of Mines Bull. 64.) 
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TITANIUM OCCURRENCES IN CANADA 


All the known occurrences of titanium in Canada that are of any possible 
economic interest are in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Ilmenite, or 
titanic iron, in commercial quantity and carrying 20 to 30 per cent titanium, 
is found in two localities in Quebec, at St. Urbain in Charlevoix county and 
Ivry in Terrebonne county. There is enough rutile mixed with the ilmenite 
in parts of one of the ‘St. Urbain occurrences to make it of possible importance 
for the rutile alone: this constitutes, so far as known, the only workable deposit 
of rutile in Canada. The rest of the Canadian titanium occurrences that aro 
large enough to be of possible importance are all titaniferous magnetites, 
seldom carrying more than 15 per cent of titanium; those with less than 2 or 
*% per cent titanic acid are not considered here, as such material has no possible 
value for its titanium content and is not debarred by its composition from use 
as an ordinary iron ore. 

The five most important Canadian occurrences in point of known, or 
rather probable size, for they have not yet been delimited with completeness 
or great accurracy, are: ilmenite deposits at St. Urbain, and at Ivry, in 
Quebec; titaniferous magnetite deposits on the Saguenay river, near lake St. 
John, Quebec, those at Bay of Seven Islands, also in Quebec, and an extensive 
series found along the shores of Seine bay and Bad Vermilion lake in western 
Ontario. All are of the type characteristic of titanium-iron-oxide deposits the - 
world over, that is to say, they are magmatic segregations genetically connected 
with basic eruptive rocks of the gabbro family and characteristically irregular 
and uncertain in their mode of occurrence. 

Another Canadian deposit of a different type may also be mentioned here, 
not particularly on account of its titanium content, which is comparatively 
small, but on account of its possible future value as an iron ore. This is the 
beds of indurated magnetic black sands found in the foothills of the Rocky 
mountains near Burmis, Alberta. Analyses show that some of the material in. 
these beds carries between 40 and 50 per cent iron with less than 4 per cent 
titanium, and that it is low in sulphur and phosphorus. Though material such 
as this would not generally speaking receive much consideration as an iron 
ore, its contiguity to coal fields and the lack of other iron ores in the district 
would give it a special interest should the quantity available prove to be very 
large. 


RUTILE OCCURRENCES 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Charlevoix County 


Parish of St. Urbain.—The presence of rutile in considerable quantity in 
an ilmenite occurrence near St. Urbain, Charlevoix county, Quebec, was noted 
by T. Sterry Hunt in the Geology of Canada, 1863. No special attention 
appears to have been paid to it, however, until about 1910, when the General 
Electric Company of Schenectady, New York, who were at that time also inter- 
ested in the development of rutile deposits in Virginia, U.S.A., acquired the 
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St. Urbain deposit by lease from the owners and, operating through a subsidiary 
the Loughborough Mining Company, opened up the deposit and shipped a 
little ore. The first detailed geological description of the occurrence was pub- 
lished by C. H. Warren, in the American Journal of Science, in 1912. Dulieux, 
in his report on the iron ores of the province of Quebec, issued by the Quebec 
Bureau of Mines in 1915, describes the ilmenite deposits at St. Urbain, but only 
incidentally mentions the occurrence of rutile in them. 

The deposit is situated about nine miles by wagon road north of Baie St. 
Paul, a village on the north shore of the St. Lawrence river about 60 miles 
below Quebec, with which it is connected both by boat and rail, and is about two 
miles west of the little village of St. Urbain in the parish of the same name. 
The General Electric Company’s workings, on the brow of the steep slope that, 
bounding the sandy valley of the Gouffre river on the west, overlooks the village 
of St. Urbain, are on lot 324 of the cadastral plan of the parish of St. Urbain 
and possibly 1,100 or 1,200 feet above tidewater at Baie St. Paul. 

The country rock of the locality is an anorthosite, consisting chiefly of 
andesine and poor in ferromagnesian minerals. Its structure is for the most 
part massive, but in places it is gneissoid. Of the several ilmenite bodies that 
occur scattered through it in this vicinity the only one known to be rutile- 
bearing is that on the General Electric Company’s property and that only in 
parts. 

The workings, consisting of two shallow quarry faces having a maximum 
height of about fifteen feet, cut into the hillside, expose ilmenite over an area 
approximately 800 feet long by 90 feet wide. A borehole put down in 1911 
is said to have proved the ore to a depth of at least 120 feet below the surface 
at the open-cuts. Where the contact between ore and rock can be seen in the 
workings, it stands nearly vertical and usually has a westerly trend. Felds- 
pathic streaks included in the ilmenite body also appear to have a nearly vertical 
dip and a more or less distinctly banded structure, with the bands running east 
and west. This seemingly general westerly trend in the rock structure is 
repeated in several smaller dike-like masses of non-rutile-bearing ilmenite that 
have been exposed to the southwest of the main workings, but development work 
is not extensive enough to afford any conclusive evidence as to either the shape 
or attitude of the ore-body. 

Excepting the rutile, the mineralogical composition of this mass of ilmenite 
is identical with that of the other ilmenite bodies found in the district. It eon- 
sists of a dense black medium-grained ilmenite through which are scattered. 
grains of andesine feldspar or its decomposition products, oceasional grains of 
dark green spinel, and plates of dark brown mica, the accessory minerals con- 
stituting perhaps 2-5 to 6 per cent of the whole mass. 

Certain portions of this mass, however, differ from the rest, and from other 
masses in the neighbourhood, in that they are rutile-bearing. These portions 
occur as indistinctly banded streaks and patches distinguished from the sur- 
rounding dead black ilmenite by the brownish tint given them by the intermixed 
rutile, and consist of rather finely granular ilmenite thickly sprinkled with 
orange-red rutile, a few feldspars, and a little biotite, spinel and sapphirine, 
the ilmenite forming the backgrcund in which the other minerals lie. The 
change from rutile-bearing to rutile-free ilmenite at their borders is usually 
quite sharp; within them the distribution of the rutile is not uniform. 
Micrescopical examinations of thin sections show rutile present in some speci- 
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mens to the extent of 20 per cent, but it constitutes probably less than 6 per 
cent of the general run of the rutile-bearing material. Anorthosite (feldspathic) 
streaks included in the rutile-bearing portions of the ore-body also carry rutile, 
to the estimated extent of 2 or 3 per cent, accompanied by ilmenite and biotite 
arranged in parallel lines that produce a gneissoid effect. It was not found 
possible to arrive at any reliable estimate of what proportion of the whole mass 
is rutile-bearing. 

The rutile-bearing ilmenite, like the other ilmenite bodies of the district, 
is regarded by Dr. Warren as a magmatic differentiation product in which 
there was an excess of titanic oxide and a smaller excess of magnesia and 
alumina, representing an extreme ultra-basic type of igneous rock derived from 
the same magma as the surrounding anorthosite. . 

following iare a number of analyses of the rutile-bearing ilmenite :— 


Analyses of Rutile-bearing Ilmenite from St. Urbain, Quebec 


TiOe.. ciel SL Oe ee 53°35 | 41-61 45-80 50-70 
SiOe. ..-. bog cls! cad abl: pee es eee a eee 2-24 | 1-10 Lei 2d! Eek eke oe 
FeO: a Oi eA oy, EEO Nee ce 13° Gin ees Ayer ete ded. oie aan ee 
PeO..... 0.02 Jo ae ee ne rk Re POC 8 kM te eS Dee ae De ee eee ge 
MnO oo ol eee ee ey, A 0 Oe SOMERS et fe ech ids: ee es pear ne 
MeO. . 22... 08.1511 RS ee ergs si BE ITE eit. Hollen aaa 
CaO oe OE ee ee OE es ER, ee el OE 8 BL. Ge eee 
P- we oe ey SS Sees eet Te Eero oie Aaa Geary Trace 0-04 0-109 
CPM TOSCNG Me ee oe Une cue tte on big Ihe a- cla uo oe Trace 0-09 0-007 
1 © YEE tS BPS ee ee a aa ee Se oe Trace 
Orn 0 TE Ry eet ee ac inl car in Dice oe Ge sule’ cost. dea 0-32 
Ni od Bete eect wy WOLD coi kess SUREME Bolte ¢ cle iva cuthacee al hvis ead. o Pakets pots om bebe a tlm wi Sueh sheets daa se pas (elas a 0-16 
Tron, ois. ck ee 28 -54 44-52 Shedd 34-77 
Titanitum «<2. eka es Se ee | cee ee: 32-01 24-98 27-48 30-42 


. Analysis oF a rutile rich specimen, after Warren; Bull 580 U.S. Geol. Sur., 1915, p. 407. 
Analysis of a general sample, after Dulieux; Les Minerais de fer de la Province de Quebec, 
Broke »c Bureau of Mines, 1915, p. 124. 
3 and 4, Analyses made in the Mines Branch laboratory, Ottawa, by H. A. Leverin. 


As has been said, the deposit was first opened up in 1910, by the General 
flectric Company, who still control it. Work was carried on during part of 
that and the following year and a few hundred tons of ore shipped to Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., to be used, it is said, in the manufacture of filaments for incan- 
descent lamps and carbons for are lights. Small shipments have been made at 
widely separated intervals since 1911, the last recorded being about 1,400 tons 
in 1918. The total amount of rutile ore sent out and the percentage of rutile 
+n it is not known; it is returned simply as ilmenite, or titaniferous iron, and 
‘ncluded in the published official statistics with other titaniferous ores ander 


that heading. 
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There is no mining equipment of any kind on the property; all the work 
was done by hand and the ore hauled on carts or sleighs to Baie St. Paul 


for shipment. 


References :— 
Warren, C. H., The ilmenite rocks near St. Urbain, Quebec; a new occurrence of 


rutile and sapphirine; Amer. Jour. Sci., 4th series, vol. 33, 1912, pp. 263-277. 
Abstracted in U.S. Geol. Sur., Bull. 580, 1915, pp: 404-408. 
Dulieux, P. E., Les minerais de fer de la Province de Québec, Quebec Bureau of 
‘Mines, 1915, pp. 122-125; also Rept. on Min. Operations in the Province of 
Quebec for 1911, Quebec Bureau of Mines, 1912, pp. 91-94. 
Hunt, T. Sterry, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 501. 


Minor RUTILE OCCURRENCES 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
TEMPLETON TOWNSHIP 


Previous to the exploitation of the St. Urbain deposits in 1910, the best 
known locality for rutile in Canada was in the township of Templeton, Huli 
county, Quebec. Some years ago considerable prospecting was done in this 
locality for rutile, which was reported to occur in some of the apatite veins 
of the district. 

Harrington mentions its occurrence in small crystals in an apatite vein on 
lot 10, range X. 

H. 8. de Schmid says :— 


Very large prisms (of rutile) occur in a barytes vein, associated with acicular, green 
actinolite, on range XIII, lot 13, N. 4, of Templeton. The vein occurs on the contact of 
amphibolite with crystalline limestone. 


A boulder consisting of a similar association of minerals has been found in 
the adjoining township of Buckingham. 

Johnston reports rutile in good crystals on range XJ, lot 12, and. on range 
x LL Sloth: 


References :— 
Harrington, B. J., Geol. Sur. Can., Report of Progress for 1877-78, p. 356. 
de Schmid, H. S., Mica: its occurrence, exploitation, and uses, Mines Branch Pub. 
No. 118, 1912, p. 296. 
Johnston, R. A. A., A list of Canadian mineral occurrences, Geol. Sur. Can., Memoir 74, 
1915, ps 195. 


Beauce County 


In the auriterous sands and gravels of Beauce county, Quebec, 


the black residue left after washing, contains a large quantity of ilmenite, mixed with 
chromic iron, rutile, and magnetic and specular oxides of iron. 


Reference :— 
Hunt, T. Sterry, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 502. 


Brome County 
SUTTON TOWNSHIP 


In the township of Sutton, Brome county, Quebec, 


small red flattened crystals of titanic acid are found with chlorite, specular iron and 
orthoclase feldspar. It is difficult to determine whether they belong to the species rutile, 
or to brookite, both of which are pure titanic acid. 


Reference :— 
Hunt, T. Sterry, Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 502. 
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PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
Algoma District 


Rutile in the form of delicate acicular crystals lining drusy quartz cavities 
a been found in the Wallace mine, Bay of Islands, on the north shore of lak 
uron. 


Reference :— 
Hunt, T. Sterry, Geology of Canada, 1863,0p: 502: 


Hastings County 


Rutile is found in tolerably distinct crystals on Green island in Moira 
lake, Madoc township, and in veins with chlorite in the adjoining township oz 
Marmora. 


References :— 
Hoffman, G. C., Annotated list of the minerals occurring in Canada, Geol. Sur. Cam; 
Ann. Report, vol. IV, 1888-89, p. 56T. 
Geol. Sur. Can., Report of Progress for 1870-71, p. 311. 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
Halifax County 


A prismatic and massive form of black rutile—possibly nigrine, or ilmeno- 
rutile—has been identified in samples of auriferous quartz from the Irving 
vein, in the Mooseland gold district, Halifax county, Nova Scotia. 


Reference :-— = 
Hoffman, G. C., Geol. Sur. Can:, Ann. Report, vol. 11, 1898, p. 16 R. 


Kings County 


Transparent quartz penetrated with needles of rutile (sagenite, flesche 
damour, or Venus’ hair stone) is reported from Scot’s bay, King’s county, N.S. 


Reference :— 
Coste, Eugéne, Geol. Sur. Can., Ann. Report, vol. 3, 1887, p. 70 S. 
YUKON TERRITORY 


Thistle Creek 


Good specimens of a dark reddish-brown, sub-translucent, compact, massive 
rutile have been obtained from small quartz stringers traversing igneous schists 
on Thistle creek, a small stream entering the Yukon river some eight miles 
above the mouth of White river, Yukon district. 

Reference :— 

Hoffman, G. C., Geol. Sur. Can., Ann. Report, vol. 13, 1900, p. 21 °R. 

As a microscopic constituent of rocks of various kinds, rutile has been 
reported from a number of localities in Quebec, Ontario, British Columbia, 
and other parts'of Canada. It is also found in small amount in the black 
magnetic sands that occur in various parts of the country. 


ILMENITE OCCURRENCES 


As a minor rock constituent, ilmenite is of frequent occurrence in many 
parts of Canada, but workable deposits of this mineral, as distinguished from 
titaniferous magnetite, are found only in the province of Quebec, where large 
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deposits occur in two widely separated localities—St. Urbain in Charlevoix 
county and Ivry in Terrebonne county. It occurs at both places under similar 
geological conditions—in substantially pure deposits of various dimensions, dis- 
tributed, apparently fortuitously, through great masses of anorthosite. 

The St. Urbain ilmenites have been mined intermittently since 1908, those 
at Ivry since 1913. The total production to date from both places is probably 
in the neighbourhood of 30,000 tons, a little more than half of which appears 
to have come from one deposit at Ivry, the remainder from various occurrences 
in the vicinity of St. Urbain. Exact detailed figures as to output are not 
available, since it has not been customary to report the shipments from each, 
property separately nor to always discriminate ilmenite in the published official 
returns. The ilmenite from St. Urbain runs from 35 to 40 per cent in TiOe 
(21 to 24 per cent titanium), that from Ivry a trifle lower. The Ivry deposits, 
however, are the more favourably situated with respect to transportation. The 
production from both localities has all been derived from surface workings, 
shallow hillside quarries worked entirely by hand. 

Most of the ilmenite produced in Quebec—except the rutile-bearing ilmenite 
from the General Electric Company’s property—has gone to the Titanium Alloy 
Manufacturing Company of Niagara Falls, N.Y., to be used in the production 
of ferrotitanium, a purpose for which it has an economic advantage over the 
more expensive rutile. | 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Charlevoix County 
PARISH OF ST. URBAIN 


The ilmenite, or titanic iron, of St. Urbain is said to have been dis- 
covered in 1666 by Sieur de la Tesserie, and explorations were carried on in 
the following year by order of Colbert, Prime Minister of Louis XIV, King 
of France! The first serious attempt to utilize it, however, was made in 1871 
or 1872, when the Canadian Titanic Iron Company commenced the erection of 
charcoal blast furnaces near the deposits, with the intention of making pig 
iron. By November, 1878, two furnaces with the necessary appurtenances 
—hblowing engines, charcoal kilns, ete-—had been completed and the furnaces 
blown in. They continued in blast during the following winter, making good 
white pig iron; but the output was only four or five, occasionally six tons per 
day, while the fuel consumption amounted, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to 190 to 237 bushels of charcoal (about 16 Ib. per bush.) per ton of iron 
produced.? Under such conditions the undertaking did not prove profitable, so 
after a few months of operation and the expenditure of about £80,000, the 
experiment was abandoned? Al] that now remains of this ambitious project is 
a few small heaps of slag and broken brick at the old furnace site. Small 
specimens of the pig iron produced at St. Urbain are still preserved in the 
museum of Laval University, in Quebec city; its composition. has been given 
on a previous page (p. 27). 


1Wurtele, F. C., Historical record of the St. Maurice forges: Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Canada, vol. IV, 1886, p. 77. 


* Harrington, B. J., Geol. Surv. Can., Report of Progress, 1873-74, pp. 249-251, 
8 Harrington, B. J., Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 21, 1892-93, p. 865. 
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- The possibility of utilizing the St. Urbain deposits again attracted atten- 
tion when Rossi began to develop the manufacture of ferrotitanium from 
ilmenite in the electric furnace, and a small experimental shipment of the ore 
tor this purpose was made some time previous to 1899.1 A further test ship- 
ment of 250 tons from the old ore piles left by the Canadian Titanic Iron 
Company in 1874 was made in 1908 to the Titanium Alloy \Company of 
Niagara, Falls, N.Y. From 1908 to the present there has been an intermittent 
small production from various properties in the district. 

The productive ilmenite deposits of the parish of St. Urbain are situated 
along the southeasterly border of an undulating, thinly drift-covered plateau 
underlain by anorthosite that dominates the deep valley of the Gouffre river 
on the west. From Bouchard’s werkings—which are the most southerly— 
northeasterly through Coulomb’s workings and the General Electric Company’s 
workings to the old Furnace mine is nearly a mile (see Fig. 1). An early 
description picturing the deposits as an enormous bed 90 feet thick and con- 
‘:2uous with minor interruptions for this distance is based on a former mis- 
conception of the geological structure of the district; the ilmenite does not 
fovin beds in a series of metamorphosed stratified rocks as was once thought, 
but oeeurs seattered in irregular bodies through massive igneous rock; and the 
various openings are not on a single continuous body but on a number of 
separate deposits. Some of the smailer bodies, in horizontal section, have the 
shape of flattened lenses, that over a small part of their length may have the 
appearance of veins or dikes, but which pinch out in a comparatively short 
distance at either end. It may be that the productive deposits form part of a 
mineralized zone in the anorthosite, but beyond the fact that some of the 
sivuetural features of the different ore-bodies seem to have a tendency to orient 
iemselves in a common direction there is little to support such a supposition; 
iimenite has been found at considerable distances on either side of such a 
vossible zone, and the almost unbroken covering of surface soil, though thin, 
effectually conceals the frequency of its occurrence and its mode of distribution. 

Although the development of none of the properties in the district has 
renched a stage that would warrant a quantitative estimate of the total ton- 
nage available, there is ample evidence of the existence of very considerable 
reserves of ore in the Coulomb, the General Electric Company’s, and the Furnace 
nines alone. 


The Glen prospect—Some prospecting was done on an ilmenite deposit on 
lot 21 of the St. Urbain range, parish of St. Urbain, in 1911, by a (Mr. Glen, 
of (Montreal. 

Two trenches at right angles to one another, dug through sand and clay 
in places eight feet deep, expose ilmenite, or titanic iron, for a distance of 35 feet 
from north to south and 30 feet from east to west. To the north and east the 
‘Imenite body abuts against anorthosite; to the south and west it disappears 
ander sand and clay. A pit sunk through clay 70 feet west of the trenches 
exposed anorthosite only. The depth of the overburden appears to have pre- 
vented further prospecting. 


1 Obalski, J., Report on the Mines of the Province of Quebec for 1899, Que. Dept. of 
Mines, 1900, p. 1%. 
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The ore exposed is a pure massive ilmenite that yielded on analysis :— 
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Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 83-85. 3 
Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
114-116. aa. 


Bouchard’s' Mine-—On lot 622 of the St. Jéréme range, parish of St. 
Urbain, about a quarter of a mile east of the St. JérOme range road and about ~ 
half a mile from the Glen prospect, are the workings known as Bouchard’s 
mine. Some 800 tons of titanic ore was shipped from here to the Titanium 
Alloy Company of Niagara Falls, N-Y., in 1910, but the narrowness and irregu- 
larity of the ore-body, as compared with neighbouring deposits, caused the 
working to be abandoned in the following year. s 

The ore was extracted from an open-cut, or rock trench, a little over 100 
feet long, about 15 feet wide, and 15 feet deep in its deepest part, cut into a, 
hillside. As seen in the workings, the deposit takes the form of a branching 
vein or dike eight feet wide at the mouth of the open-cut. It narrows going 
westerly towards the face and splits, first into two and then into five or more 
tongues or branches. T'wo other tongues start out from the main trunk at the 
mouth of the cut and disappear, one to the north the other to the south, into 
its rock walls. 

The country rock is a medium-grained grey anorthosite carrying in places 
a little disseminated titanic iron, the individual grains of which standing out 
on white weathered rock surfaces produce the effect of an indistinctly banded 
stippling. Black mica, also having a lineal arrangement that gives the rock 
a gneissoid appearance, occurs in places near the ore-body. 

The ore is a dense, black, medium-grained ilmenite, showing little admixture 
of other minerals beyond a few scattered grains of pyrites. An analysis made 
for purposes of sale, quoted by Dutieux, showed it to contain 36-64 per cent 
titanic acid, equivalent to 21-98 per cent titanium. A general sample taken 
from the face in the open-cut and analysed in the Mines Branch laboratory 
by H. A. Leverin, yielded :— 
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Reference :— a 


Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec, 1911, Quebec 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 85-86. 


Les ecu de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
Stee : 


Coulomb's Workings.——A. short distance northeast of Bouchard’s open-cut 
are the workings known as Coulcmb’s mine, on lot 319 of the cadastral plan 
.of the St. Urbain range. A side road leading from the St. Jéréme range road 
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past Bouchard’s working continues eastward to Coulomb’s workings. In addi- 
tion to lot 819, the property, which is now owned by the American Titanic Ore 
Company of Quebec, includes adjoining lots 315, 318, and 320. 

The deposits were first opened up in 1910 by a Mr. Coulomb, a local con- 
‘ractor, who during the following year took out some 1,500 tons of ilmenite 
and shipped it to the Titanium Alloy Company of Niagara Falls, N.Y. As is 
ihe case with all the other properties in the district, the work was done entirely 
oy hand and the ore teamed to Baie St. Paul for shipment. Very little work has 
veen done on the property since 1911. 

The productive workings consist of two open-cuts, the first of which lies 
about 500 feet east of the line between the St. Jérdme and the St. Urbain ranges, 
the second, 500 feet farther east. Both are on lot 319. 


Western open-cut.—At the first, or western, open-cut, the surface soil has 
been stripped from the bed-rock, exposing ilmenite over an area about 90 feet 
from east to west and 75 feet from north to south. The exposed surface of the 
deposit slopes gently upward from west to east, and at right angles to the line 
of slope there has been blasted out across it a low working face, just behind 
which considerable broken ore is piled. On the south side of the stripping the 
ilmenite is in sharp contact with light-coloured massive anorthosite. Else- 
where the boundaries of the ore-body are hidden by overlying soil, so that the 
full extent of the occurrence could not be determined. 

The ilmenite here is quite friable, at least to the shallow depth iattained 
in the working, and readily breaks up into coarse powder composed of facetted 
erains of ilmenite. The chief impurities noticed were a little pyrite, partly in 
erains disseminated throughout the mass partly in thin parallel sheets that 
ave rather plentiful in places, and light-coloured patches of earthy material 
resulting from the decomposition of embedded fe'dspars. The friability of the 
ore, which, though it facilitates breaking adds to the difficulty of handling 
without excessive loss of material, appears to be largely a surface characteristic 
hat will probably become less noticeable at greater depth. 

A sample of iabout forty pounds of ore from the stock piles yie'ded on 
inalysis (Dulieux) :— 
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Eastern open-cut.—The second, or eastern, working is a comparatively 
narrow deep open-cut that follows an apparently dike-like body of ilmenite into 
the hillside; it is about 160 feet long and widens from about 20 feet at the mouth 
to 45 or 5O feet at the face, which is 20 or 25 feet high. Some surface stripping 
has been done and some ore taken out of two shallow pits just beyond the face. 
The continuation of the ore-body eastward, down the hill from the mouth of the 
open-cut, is concealed by drift. oe ; | 

The general impression gained from an examination of the workings is that 
of an irregular dike-like body of ore trending approximately east and west, the 
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sides of the exeavation corresponding roughly to the walls of the dike. On the 
north side of the open-cut the wall is fairly even and easily followed; it strikes 
nearly west, and the dip is to the south at an angle of about 80 degrees. The 
south wall is more irregular and uncertain; it shows at the mouth of the open- 
cut but disappears farther in. 

The wall rock is a massive, medium-grained, light grey anorthosite com- 
posed almost entirely of feldspar. Except in places immediately adjacent to the 
ilmenite, where it may contain numerous plates of black mica oriented -parallel 
to the contact, it is comparatively free from dark minerals. 

The ilmenite is less friable than that in the western open-cut and less pyrite 
is visible in it, but feldspathic bands and patches necessitate some sorting of 
the broken ore (the ore from the western workings is said to have been shipped 
without sorting). One such feldspathic band, about two feet wide, runs the 
length of the open-cut. It is made up of white porcelain-like feldspar, grains 
of titanic iron, and black mica, the dark minerals so arranged as to give the band 
a gneissoid structure parallel to the longer axis of the ore-body. 

Analyses of the ore from the eastern open-cut, as given by Dulieux, are as 
follows :— 
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Numerous bore holes sunk to bed-rock through the over-burden of soil 
between the eastern and western open-cuts are said to have struck ilmenite, but 
there is no visible evidence that the two openings are on a single continuous 
deposit. 


Reference :-— 
Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 86-91. 
Les ie de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
7-122. 


The General Electric Company’s Workings—The General Electric Com- 
pany’s workings are between two and three hundred yards north of the Coulomb | 
workings; on the eastern extremity of lot 324 of the cadastral plan of St. Urbain. 
They have already been briefly described under the heading Rutile. 

Possibily some of the ilmenite from this deposit was used in the Canadian 
Titanic Iron Company’s furnaces during their brief campaign in the winter of 
1878-74, since Harrington speaks of red grains of rutile in the ore treated, but 
the first work of any consequence was done on it in 1910, when the General 
Electric Company leased the property and for a short time worked it for rutile. 
LIS 1911 and the present time the only shipments recorded were 1,400 tons 
in ; 

In the various workings—surface strippings, pits, and open-cuts—included 
In an area about 800 feet long and 90 feet wide, considerable ilmenite is to be 
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seen, but whether it is in the form of a single compact mass or in a number of 
separate bodies is still a matter of conjecture. 

Where free from rutile, the ilmenite is a dense, black, medium-grained 
mineral with a somewhat dull sub-metallic lustre, containing occasional grains 
and patches of feldspar and an odd speck of pyrites. Warren finds from a micro- 
scopical study of polished surfaces that it is not homogeneous but is made up 
‘ tine interlamellar intergrowths of ilmenite and hematite. Its chemical com- 
position is indicated in the ole aoe ree): a 
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Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 91-94. 


Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de ‘Onebed Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
122-125. 


Warren, C. H., The ilmenite rocks near St. Urbain, Quebec: Amer. Jour. Sci., 4th 


Series, vol. 33, 1912, pp. 263-277. Abstracted by T. L. Watson in U.S. Geol. 
Sur. Bull. 580, 1915, pp. 404-408 


Harrington, B. J. (Discussion), Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. HEners., vol. 21, 1892-93, 
p. 865 


Furnace Mine.—Northeast of the General Electric Company’s workings 
there are no known exposures of ilmenite in the prevailingly drift-covered 
stretch of three-eighths of a mile between them and the Furnace mine. This 
latter is loeated on the line between lots 361 and 352 as shown on the cadastral 
plan of the parish of St. Urbain and gets its name from having been the scene 
of operations of the Canadian Titanic Iron Company, whose furnaces stood on 
lot 364, some distance below the openings from which they drew their ore. Since 
the failure of the company in 1874, nothing appears to have been done on the 
deposit, and all that can be seen at the old mine workings is two partly earth- 
filled open-cuts about 120 feet apart in a hillside with, halfway between them, 
the remnants of a couple of charcoal kilns or roasting stalls. 

In one of the open-cuts, ilmenite, with some included anorthosite, is still 
exposed over a width of 60 or 70 feet; the other excavation, which is cut in two 
by an old road, is completely filled with earth on the downhill side, below the 
yoad, but on the uphill side there is still exposed an elliptical quarry face about 
100 feet long, practically all in ilmenite. The dilapidated condition of the 
workings and the surrounding covering of surface soil effectually conceal any 
further evidence of the extent of the ore-bodies. Obalski, who visited the spot 
in 1898, mentions three openings: first, a “breast of solid ore 100 by 100 feet 
with a height of 20 feet”; second, a face 30 feet high and 60 feet wide; third, 
4 eutting on the ore-body 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 50 feet high. 

The surrounding rock is anorthosite, much of it having a green or pink tinge 
but in parts pure white and marblelike. The ore is the usual dense, black, 
medium-grained ilmenite and appears to be remarkably pure except for small 
grains of pyrite rather uniformly scattered through it. 
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Two analyses of the ore from the Furnace mine, made in the Mines branch 
laboratory by H. A. Leverin, are as follows :— 
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Hefterences:—_— 
Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 94-96. 
Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
Bai ton a Geol. Sur. Can., Rep. of Progress for 1873-74, pp. 249-250. 
Obalski, J., Rept. on Mines of the Province of Quebec, Dept. of Colonization and 
Mines, Quebec, 1900, p. 17. 

Bignell Prospect.—Ilmenite has been found in several small test-pits dug 
through the clay overburden a short distance east of the St. Jérdme range 
road, on lot 608 of the St. Jéréme range, parish of ‘St. Urbain. This occurrence 
is about half a mile west of a line drawn through the productive workings 
already described. (See sketch map, Fig. 1.) 

Most of the pits have now fallen in, but ilmenite in place is visible in some 
of them, and pieces of the broken ore still lie alongside others. The exposures, 
however, are altogether insufficient to convey any information as to the extent of 
the deposit. The work is said to have been done by the Westinghouse Electric 
Company. 

To ascertain. whether or not there was a continuation of the deposit, 
Dulieux, in 1911; had three test pits dug on the adjoining lot, 609, at points 
where the dip needle showed local attraction. Two of these holes reached 
anorthosite only, the third was abandoned after passing through eight feet of 
sand and clay. 

It may here be said that the magnetometer and dip needle, useful instru- 
ments for locating hidden deposits of magnetic iron ore, are of no service in a 
search for titanic iron in this district, for the ilmenite masses have little or no 
appreciable effect on the magnetic needle.. The magnetic variations found in the 
neighbourhood are to be ascribed to the influence of small quantities of mag- 
netite that are found at places disseminated through certain phases of at 
country rock, not to ilmenite. 

Reference :— 


Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 78, 96. 


Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, p. 127. 

Lot 641, St. Thomas Range.—About a quarter mile west of the St. 

Thomas Range road (about two miles and a quarter west of the Bignell prospect) 

there is a mineralized outcrop, 6 feet by 4 feet, showing impure titanic iron. 

The occurrence is on lot 641 of the St. Thomas range, parish of St. Urbain, 
close to the line between lots 640 and 641. 


; The enclosing rock is a friable anorthosite and the ilmenite is intermixed 
with much feldspar. 
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Décharge Range.—A little prospecting on the east bank of the river Gouffre, 
about three miles above the village of ‘St. Urbain, on a lot in the Décharge range, 
has exposed a band six or seven feet wide of mixed ilmenite, feldspar, and ferro- 
liagnesian minerals. ‘The wall-rock is massive grey anorthosite. The band 
disappears under the surface soil at either end. 


QUEBEC SEMINARY LANDS 


Ilmenite has also been found 18 or 19 miles by wagon road north of St. 
Urbain, on land belonging to the Quebec Seminary, in the seigniory of Beau- 
pre. The occurrence is about four miles and a half northwesterly from Pitre 
Tremblay’s mill on the Gouffre river, along a wagon road leading to the old 
post road to Chicoutimi. The exposure, about five feet in diameter, is bounded 
on one side ‘by grey anorthosite; elsewhere it disappears under drift. No work 
has been done to show the extent of the deposit. 

At the surface the ilmenite has disintegrated into ochre-covered grains 
having curved faces with polygonal outlines; but it becomes solid at a depth 
of a few inches. 

Analyses of the granular surface material (1) and of solid ore fr om a point 
six inches below the surface (2) are as follows (Dulieux) :— 
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Reference :— 
Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 97-98. 
Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
128-129. 


Terrebonne County 
BERESFORD TOWNSHIP 


Outside the parish of St. Urbain, in Charlevoix county, the only locality 
at which ilmenite has been worked in Canada is near Ivry, in Beresford 
township, Terrebone county, Quebec. The ore here also occurs in anorthosite 
under geological conditions similar in all respects to those obtaining at St. 
Urbain. 


Ivry Mine-—The workings known as the Ivry mine are on lot 38 and lot 
87 west in the fifth range of Beresford township, two and one-half miles from 
Ivry, a station on the Montreal-Mont Laurier branch of the Canadian Pacific 
yailway, 67 miles north of Montreal. The nearest village of any considerable size 
is Ste. Agathe on the same railway, arom which the workings can be reached 
by five miles of good wagon road. 
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The country in the vicinity of Ivry consists of steep rounded hills separated 
by drift-filled valleys, or sunken plains, watered by numerous Jakes and 
streams. The ilmenite deposits, which lie some 300 yards south of the road, 
are exposed in an open-cut and a number of pits and trenches that have been 
excavated part way up the northeast face of one of these hills that rises some 
300 feet above Manitou (Morin) lake to the south. Bed-rock in the vicinity 
is covered with drift, and the only exposures are those to be seen in the work- 
ings. These are mostly on lot 38 and are spread over an area about 1,100 feet 
long by 120 feet wide, the trend of the longer dimension being about WNW. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

The largest exposure, an open-cut from which ore has been extracted for 
shipment, is in the form of a rough quarry face about 100 feet wide and per- 
haps 80 feet high, blasted out of the steep hillside. The face is practically all 
in ore. In their present condition the smaller prospect openings afford very 
little definite information beyond the fact that ilmenite occurs at a number 
of places, probably as individual pockets, or masses, distributed through the 
enclosing anorthosite, rather than as a single continuous ore-body. The deposit 
is non-magnetic so the dip needle could not be used to: determine this point 
definitely. 

The ore is a hard, medium to coarse-grained ilmenite. Except that occa- 
sional crystals of feldspar and scattered grains of pyrite are distributed through 
the mass, particularly near its borders, it is very free from intermixed material. 

The country rock is massive anorthosite, dark purple in colour and without 
signs of foliation. In addition to feldspar, it contains, at places, a little 
pyroxene, disseminated grains of titanic iron, and flakes of black mica. In 
small joint planes near its contact with the ilmenite there is also some pyrite. 
The transition from ore to wall-rock is abrupt, and there is no trace of crushing 
or movement near their junction. 

The chemical composition of the ore is indicated in the following analyses, 
of which the first two are taken from Dulieux. The third is of a general sample 
from the quarry face analysed in the Mines Branch laboratory by H. A. Leverin, 
and the last, a special sample, also analysed in the Mines Branch laboratory, 
was selected with a view to determining the presence of some of the rarer 
elements :— ; 
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_ The Ivry deposits are well located, both for cheap mining and with regard 
to transportation facilities, and have in this last respect a distinct advantage 
over those at St. Urbain. The workings are at such an elevation that the ore 
could be delivered to the railway at Degrosbois siding two miles away by 
aerial tram, or a wagon road having a down grade all the way could be laid out 
to the same shipping point. 
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The first shipment of ilmenite from the Ivry mine was made in 1912, and 
there has been a small, intermittent production since that time, the last ship- 
ments having been recorded in 1918. The total production to date is probably 
in the neighbourhood of 16,000 tons (the exact figures are not available), all 
of which was sent to the Titanium Alloy Company of Niagara Falls, N.Y., to be 
used in the manufacture of ferrotitanium. All the ore was mined by hand 
and hauled by teams to Ivry or Degrosbois siding for shipment. 

Though the development work done at Ivry is not such as to afford sufficient 
information on which to base tonnage estimates, it discloses nothing that would 
lead to a belief that the total quantity of ilmenite available is not large. 
Reference :— 

Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 

Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 66-71. 


Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
131-135. 


Minor OcCURRENCES OF ILMENITE 


Occurrences of ilmenite, or titanic iron, associated, with anorthosite have 
been noted by Adams in other portions of the great Morin mass in which the 
Ivry deposits are found, and by Low, at many places in the great anorthosite 
masses lying north of the river and gulf of St. Lawrence. These occurrences, 
though of no present economic interest, serve to illustrate the widespread asso- 
ciation of ilmenite with the anorthosite rocks of Quebec. 

A certain amount of ilmenite is also found in the magnetic black sands 
along the north shore of the river and gulf of St. Lawrence, but in such small 
amount that except in the presently improbable contingency of these being 
worked for iron and the ilmenite recovered as a by-product of their concentra- 
tion, they are not likely to serve as a source of supply of titanium. 
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TITANIFEROUS MAGNETITE CCCURRENCES 


Titaniferous magnetite is of more frequent and more widespread occur- 
rence in Canada than ilmenite, but known deposits of workable size are, 
with one possible exception, confined to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
Many of the Quebec occurrences are associated with the same anorthosite masses 
-in which the ilmenite deposits are found, usually in portions of the anortho- 
site richer in ferromagnesian minerals and consequently more nearly approach- 
ing ordinary gabbro in composition.. Practically all the Ontario titaniferous 
magnetites (if magnetite containing less than 2 or 8 per cent titanium is 
excluded from this category) are found in gabbro, as ultra-basic segregations 
in phases of the gabbro so rich in ferromagnesian silicates as to approach pyrox- 
enite in appearance. Unlike the ilmenite ore-bodies, which commonly show a 
fairly sharp line of separation from the enclosing rock, the deposits in gabbro 
usually pass from ore to rock by an almost imperceptible gradation, and their 
boundaries are more or less indefinite. 
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Concerning the origin and mode of occurrence of titaniferous magnetites 
in general, J. F. Kemp says! :— 


The basic (igneous) rocks are prone to vary, even within restricted areas, and among 
them the gabbro group is preéminent in this tendency to change. This predisposition is 
well brought out by the wide contrasts in mineralogical composition which are found in 
the members of the gabbro group. ‘The anorthosites at one extreme are nearly pure 
feldspar ; the gabbros proper have augite, plagioclase, and magnetite, often with olivine: 
the norites have hypersthene replacing the augite of the last named; the pyroxenites are 
nearly pure pyroxene, and the peridotites have olivine and pyroxene together............ 
These types grade one into the other so insensibly that only microscopical determinations 
serve to distinguish them. 

A moment’s reflection will make it evident that this tendency to vary, or, in other 
words, the tendency of some minerals to aggregate to the exclusion of others, may lead to 
the production of important bodies of iron ore. If a normal gabbro containing labradorite, 
pyroxene, olivine, and magnetite im ithe proportions of say 3:3:1:1, becomes gradually 
enriched with magnetite almost to the exclusion of the other components, a change takes 
place that is entirely analogous to the familiar passage of a normal gabbro into a pyroxe- 
nite or an anorthosite, but it is one that is less frequent and of a lower order of magnitude, 
because magnetite is a less abundant component than is either the pyroxene or feldspar. 
The development of bodies of magnetite in this way is nevertheless well known in several 
PALRUSOL TNE TWORIGe te 4. nce de. The extremely basic portions of the magma, which have 
yielded the large bodies of ore, have been developed while the rock mass was still, at 
least in large part, a molten fluid, and the rearrangements have been essentially mag- 
matic. The chemical and physical laws which underlie the rearrangements are obscure, 
and as time goes by artificial experiment may be needed to elucidate and demonstrate 
them. 

The bodies of magnetite that occur in igneous rocks in the manner above outlined 
are practically always titaniferous, although in varying degree. They constitute a type 
of ore deposit that is singularly uniform the world over. The wall-rock is gabbro or 
some member of the gabbro group in nearly all the known occurrences........-.++..5+- 
The gabbros may, however, be greatly metamorphosed and may be represented by horn- 
blende schists or hornblende gneisses, but even then inference as to their original 
gabbroic character is well founded, and careful microscopical investigation may be 
confidently expected to demonstrate it. When the igneous rock is not dynamically 
metamorphosed or squeezed, the ore forms large irregular bodies in it. In one place or 
another all intermediate grades of richness, from pure ore to barren rock, are known. 
If the wall-rock has been squeezed and rendered gneissic or schistose, the ore masses 
have been dragged out into lenses............ The ores are to be viewed as essentially 
rocks rather than minerals, and as forming local phases of what was elsewhere an 


ordinary igneous intrusion. 

Canadian titaniferous magnetites seldom carry more than 20 or 25 per 
cent TiOe, equivalent to 12 or 15 per cent titanium, and for this reason are 
unable to compete commercially with the richer ilmenites as titanium ores. 
On the other hand, they are not desirable as iron ores, first, on account of their 
titanium content, second, because they do not carry enough iron. Analyses of 
Canadian titaniferous magnetites seldom yield 50 per cent or over of iron, and 
it is extremely doubtful whether any of the known deposits are capable of main- 
taining any considerable continuous production running over 40 or 45 per ceni, 
without resorting to hand sorting or concentration of some kind. They have 
at present no economic use. 

The most extensive of the Canadian titaniferous magnetite deposits are 
those near Seine bay, in western Ontario. Next in point of size are probably 
those found in Bourget township, in the Lake St. John district, Quebec. Seem- 
ingly extensive deposits also occur at Bay of Seven Islands, on the lower St. 
Lawrence, Quebec. Over certain areas jn central Ontario underlain by gabbro, 
small deposits of titaniferous magnetite are of frequent occurrence, but indi- 
vidual bodies of large size are not known. ‘Since there is no demand for the 
material contained in them, very little work of any kind has been done on any 
of the deposits. & 

1 Titaniferous iron ores of the Adirondacks; U.S. Geol. Sur., 19th Annual Report, 
1897-98, pp. 383-384. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Chicoutimi County 
BOURGET TOWNSHIP 


St.. Charles Prospect.—Outcrops of titaniferous magnetite occur on the 
left bank of the Saguenay river, on lot 44 in range I of Bourget town- 
ship, about a mile and a half west of the little village of St. Charles. 
They can be reached either by leaving the Quebec and Lake St. John 
branch of the Canadian National railway at Jonquiére and driving the inter- 
yening 17 miles—the Saguenay river being crossed by ferry at St. Charles 
village—or by leaving the same railway at Hébertville and driving by way of 
the Alma bridge and Archambault road, a distance: of 24 miles, to the farm 
house of Jean Brossard, on lot 43, close to which the deposits are located. 

The country rock in the vicinity of the deposits is a foliated variety of 
gabbroic anorthosite, part of the great anorthosite mass that extends many 
miles eastward from lake St. John. 

The most accessible, and largest, outcrops of titaniferous magnetite lie 
within a few hundred feet of the Saguenay, where they constitute much of the 
exposed bed-rock on a hillock, or spur, that juts out like a promontory from 
the line of wooded heights that dominate the river. Numerous outcrops can 
be seen both at the foot and on top of the hillock, scattered over an area about 
700 feet long and at least 200 feet wide. The largest seemingly continuous out- 
cropping of magnetite occupies a lozenge-shaped area on top of the hillock and is 
about 320 by 200 feet in its greater dimensions. It is not all magnetite, how- 
ever, there being some included tongues and masses of anorthosite. Imme- 
diately north of the lozenge-shaped area titaniferous magnetite outcrops are also 
numerous over a second triangular area of about 10,000 square feet. Still 
farther north are some small lenses of magnetite entirely surrounded by anor- 
thosite. To the northeast the outcrops show only anorthosite. 

Six or seven hundred feet northwesterly from the outcrops near the river, 
on what may be described as a sort of wooded plateau, numerous outcrops, all 
showing titaniferous magnetite, are again found over an area 800 feet long in 
a southwesterly direction, and having a maximum width of 200 feet. A similar 
area of about the same size occurs some distance still farther on, in the same 
general direction, but its exact location was not determined. 

Excepting one or two shallow:holes in the outcrops near the river, no work 
whatever has been done on the deposits, and the country inland is entirely 
unprospected. 

The ore-bodies at the river are admirably situated for quarrying operations 
and, in a straight line across the river, are only four miles from the railway. 
Should it at any time be desired to treat the ore electrically, large amounts o7 
hydro-electric power have been developed within 15 or 16 miles of the deposits. 

Analyses of the St. Charles ore, made in the Mines Branch laboratory 
by H. A. Leverin, are as follows :— 
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Some laboratory tests on magnetic concentration of the St. Charles ore 
were made by Dulieux, with the following results :— 


ae REET OD ie Fisk age (ee eee ee 50-53% 
een ok the crude ore) ) mirsnium., ) cee. ae 10-55% 


This was divided by screening into three sizes, A, B, and QO, and each size 
was treated separately. 


Crude cre Concentrates | Tailings 
2 Per Per | 
Size Analysis cent | Analysis | cent | Analysis 
Sei crude|——————_| crude| 


Fe oui Ss P. ore Fe AG ore | Fe ee 


| 
Size A: from 20 to40 mesh, 39-40 | 


per cent of sample............| 52-97} 9-32] 0-020) 0-021] 74-20] 57-50) 6-51] 25-80) 35-67| 17-66 
Size B: from 40 to80 mesh, 34-28 

per cent of sample........... 52-05! 12-01} 0-018] 0-026) 77-0 | 59-68} 9-39) 23-00] 31-00} 21-59 
Size C: under 80 mesh, 26:32 

percent of sample...... 20... 44-40] 11-36] 0-012) 0-050; 82-0 | 50-02) 9-36 hed 20-02} 21-14 


Loss 0:6% 


By re-calculating the above figures we obtain for the unsized ore:— 


| Concen- Tailings 
ness Crude | _ trates (23 per 
ore | (77 per cent of 
| ~=eent of crude) 
crude) 
ch ve ae 
eon, cobb ake ou Ue pe Fe Batt IR i iS IS eS | | 50-53 56-2 20-9 
1 ie ADE AEA St ae Se ai Ae Or 10-55 | 8-3 19-7 
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KENOGAMI TOWNSHIP 


A little prospecting has been done on some occurrences of titaniferous 
magnetite on range II, Kenogami township, Chicoutimi county, near Samson 
station on the Quebec and Lake St. John branch of the Canadian National 
railway. The excavations lie north of the track between mile posts 208 and 
209. The country in the immediate vicinity is hilly, barren, and desolate. The 
nearest village of any importance is J onquiere, nine or ten miles away. 6 

All that can be seen in the few shallow pits and trenches is a little titani- 
ferous magnetite mixed with much pyroxene and feldspar. Apparently, the 
deposits constitute small segregations in the surrounding sais pyroxene- 
bearing anorthosite. They are too small to be of economic significance. 
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A selected sample of the magnetite yielded (Dulieux) :— 


TT GYD! Gea, cot ia he | hades Mun eN mM Toney COMO RE ML opi cote dk aortas 53-07 per cent 
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Some ten carloads of the ore are reported to have been shipped to the 
blast furnace at Radnor, in 1901. 


Reference :— 
Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1912, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1913, pp. 91-93. 
Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
58-60. 
Obalski, J., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1901, p. 10. 


Lake St. John County 
ILE D’ALMA 


Alma island lies in the Saguenay river at the outlet of lake St. John, where 
it divides the river into two branches, the Grande Décharge and the Petite 
Décharge. On lot 36, range II of the canton de I’Ile, about 800 feet north of 
the road which crosses the island from east to west, a series of small lenses of 
hard compact titaniferous magnetite occur in coarse-grained anorthosite. The 
largest lens exposed in the outcrops measures 15 by 30 feet. The deposits are 
toc small to be of any importance. : 

A sample of the ore yielded on analysis (Dulieux) :— 


OMe tate ket a eh a) Sodkcerel Mea er ee none I oath Da, o(feihe.< yates 53:07 
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Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1912, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1913, p. 98. 
Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
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Saguenay County 
BAY OF SEVEN ISLANDS: 


Bay of Seven Islands, 840 miles below Quebec city, is the most important 
centre of activity on the north shore of the lower St. Lawrence river. The 
village of Seven Islands, on the east side of the bay, is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishopric and of fur-trading posts of the Hudson Bay Company and 
Révillon Fréres. On the west side is the wharf of the North Shore Pulp Com- 
pany, which is connected by 9 miles of railway with the pulp mills and hydro- 
electric power plant of the same company at Clarke city, on the Marguerite 
river. During the summer months a freight and passenger steamer plies fort- 
nightly between Quebec city and Bay of Seven Islands. 

Titaniferous magnetite deposits are found in the vicinity of Bay of Seven 
Islands both on the river Des Rapides, which empties into the end of the bay, 
and on the Marguerite river, near Clarke city, west of the bay. (See Fig. 3.) 
The more important deposits are those on the river Des Rapides, north of the 
bay, and these are the ones usually referred to in various government reports as 
the Seven Islands deposits. They are mentioned by T. Sterry Hunt, of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, as early as 1869 and subsequently by J. Obalski 
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an Anche th Between 1867 and 1875, when the Moisie Iron Company was 
operating, titaniferous magnetite was brought from Cran de Fer falls on the 
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6 Titaniferous-magnetite deposit 
Sketch map showing location of titaniferous magnetite deposits, Bay of Seven 


Islands, Saguenay county, Que. 


river Des Rapides to be mixed with the black sand used in the bloomeries at 


gE ana 
Obalski, in the Quebec report for 1903, gives the results of an attempt 
to treat the river Des Rapides ore on a Wetherill magnetite separator. 


Moisie. 
RIVIERE DES RAPIDES 
Between the mouth of the river Des Rapides and the outlet of Lac des 
Rapides, a distance of about four miles as the river flows, the rock formation 
consists of gabbro and anorthosite, these two varieties of igneous rock alternating 
at places in light and dark-coloured bands. The anorthosite proper carries only 
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a few disseminated grains of titaniferous magnetite but the gabbro is almost 
everywhere highly charged with it; and at two points at least, Cran de Fer 
falls and Outarde falls, titaniferous magnetite becomes so abundant, to the 
exclusion of other minerals, as to form distinct, well-defined deposits. Of the 
three varieties of rock to be seen in juxtaposition at these places—anorthosite, 
gabbro, and titaniferous magnetite—the boundaries between the first and either 
of the last two are always sharp and well-defined; but the transition from 
gabbro to titaniferous magnetite is frequently brought about by a gradual in- 
crease of iron-titanium constituents in the gabbro. Sometimes, however, 
eranular grey gabbro and compact black magnetite lie in adjoining, but distinct, 
parallel bands. | 


Cran de Fer Falls: Molson Mine—At the second fall above the mouth of 
the river Des Rapides—Cran de Fer falls—are the shallow surface workings 
known as the Molson mine, from which ore was extracted during the period 
1867-1875. The old workings on the river bank are small and insignificant. 

Much of the rock exposed on both banks of the river at the falls and for a 
considerable distance above is a magnetite-rich gabbro that grades locally into 
substantially pure titaniferous magnetite. The total quantity of magnetite 
available at this place is apparently large, but the irregularity of the occurrence, 
the wide variations in its composition, and the difficulty of distinguishing ore 
from some of the darker phases of the gabbro, make a definite estimate of the 
quantity at present impossible. 

Of the following analyses, taken from Dulieux, the first four were made on 
samples of magnetite-rich gabbro, the last four on samples of titaniferous 
magnetite :— 


Analyses of Magnetite-rich Gabbro from Riviére Des Rapides 
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Analyses of Titaniferous Magnetite from Riviére Des Rapides 
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A sample weighing 3,000 pounds was taken from an ore pile that had been 
left at the old workings and sent to the Mines Branch testing laboratory 
for treatment by magnetic separation, with the following results :— 

The ore was ground in a ball mill until 54-65 per cent would go through 
a 200-mesh sieve then passed through Gréndal separators, yielding :— 


| First First 
| eoncen- tailing 
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The concentrate thus obtained was again ground in the ball mill and passed 
through the separators, with the following result :— 


| Second concentrate! Second tailing 
—— | (86-2 per cent of (13-8 per cent of 
first concentrate) first concentrate) 
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The second concentrate was ground in the ball mill for the third time, until 
13-7 per cent would go through a 200-mesh sieve and then passed through the 
Groéndal separators for a third time, yielding :— 


Third concentrate Third tailing 
ee (38-16 per cent of (61-84 per cent of 
second concentrate)| second concentrate) 


Fe 58-75 55-3 
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- These results would indicate that it is not feasible to obtain a substantially 
titanium-free concentrate from this ore; but a very pure ilmenite product can 
be made by magnetic separation. 

References :— 
Dulieux, P. E,. Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 105-114. 
Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
eke a C., Experiments in magnetic separation with a titaniferous magnetite : 
from Riviare des Rapides, Mines Branch Summary Rept. for 1912, pp. 61-67. 

Outarde Falls Deposits—Outarde falls are about one and one-half mile 
above the Cran de Fer falls; they are the fourth falls met in ascending the 
river Des Rapides from its mouth. 

The rock at Outarde falls is a foliated gabbro-anorthosite. Above the falls 
it is light grey in colour and coarse-grained, but towards the foot of the falls it 
changes, becoming granular and progressively richer in magnetite, while at the 
same time the foliation becomes more accentuated. On the right bank of the 
river, about 100 feet below the falls, the gabbro, in places, is so heavily charged ~ 
with magnetite as to be really a titaniferous iron ore. In an outcrop extending 
about 60 feet along the right bank of the river all gradations from gabbro to 
practically pure magnetite can be seen. Solid magnetite, however, constitutes 
but a small proportion of the whole. A little surface work has been done in 
this vicinity. 

On the left bank the only exposure is a small outcrop of bitanter OMe mag- 
netite about 100 feet from the river. 

Analyses of the magnetite-rich gabbro on the right bank (1) ey of a 
sample from the outcrop on the left bank (2) are as follows (Dulieux) :— 
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Gagnon Deposit.—A large area on the left bank of the river Des Rapides 
between its mouth and the first falls is underlain by a dark gabbro, in some 
places so charged with grains of titaniferous magnetite as to have the appear- 
ance of solid ore. Good exposures of this material can be seen in the vicinity 
of the falls. 

Analyses of samples taken from two different outcrops yielded (Dulieux) :— 
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MARGUERITE RIVER 


Clarke City Deposits——The village of Clarke City, together with the mill 
and power plant of the North Shore Pulp Company, is situated on the Margue- 
rite river, about four miles due west of the west shore of Seven Islands bay. 

On the left bank of the river, half a mile below the company’s dam, 
gabbro-anorthosite carrying much disseminated magnetite is exposed over an 
area about 400 feet long and running back 50 to 60 feet from the water’s 
edge. Scattered over a portion of this area are several lenticular masses of 
fairly pure titaniferous magnetite, the largest of which is 80 feet long and 
15 feet wide. 

Analyses of two samples taken from these lenticular masses yielded 
(Dulieux) :— | 
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As the bed of the Marguerite river is here cut through terraces of sand and 
- clay, the only other mineralized outcrop of bed-rock to be seen in the vicinity 
of Clarke City is in a quarry on the left bank of the river, at the water’s 
edge, about half a mile above the falls. The quarry is an elliptical opening 165 
feet lone by 65 feet wide, from which stone was taken to build the pulp-mill 
and dam. The quarry floor is cumbered with debris so that the rock in 
place is visible only in the walls. These consist of rather coarse-grained 
anorthosite carrying in places much magnetite in the form of grains and 
masses. 

: A general sample was taken from an area of about 70 by 30 feet on the 
north side of the quarry (1), and a second sample of a small band about 3 feet 
wide of particularly pure ore included in the larger area (2); both were 
analysed, with the following results (Dulieux) :— 


sabia 1 2 

Sp Vo AN a ee Sl 0 it aS ine ES 

ue tay. gies <8 Eire Pay 38 -86 57-84 
SPEER Eis aoe + Oe pana hoe oo aoe iis kt a 9.06 11-34 
Ai een i ee amie ey «70 > a3 ETRE Cay Sora IS Be 15-96 0-84 
SOMOS ONE 20 Sole MN een eee cee Bed iteve | bigr UR. Se eee 
SIN agg i ae st A RRR Tae CER ak RERUN AE a Tae doe nes 
DEBORA RTRs 8 GSU AY. eT oo SS AAs BESS 0.08 0.013 
Pini emmmmmee ee Sie eas Ce SE 0-187 0.51 


The extent of the mineralized area beyond the quarry walls is concealed 
by the overburden of sand and clay. 
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CHALOUPE RIVER DEPOSITS (CAP ROND) 


The Chaloupe river empties into the gulf of St. Lawrence about 60 miles 
east of:Seven Islands bay. 

Between the mouth of the river and Cap Rond, nearly three miles farther 
east, the rocky shore consists of anorthosite, usually foliated and containing, 
parallel with the foliation, numerous darker discontinuous bands that are 
heavily charged with titaniferous magnetite. The magnetite-rich portions of 
the anorthosite are of no great size, and only in spots do they carry as much 
as 60 per cent magnetite, the other constituent being feldspar identical with 
that of the surrounding anorthosite. 

Two samples from Cap Rond, consisting of titaniferous magnetite, feldspar, 
pyroxene, and some sulphides, yielded on analysis (Dulieux) :— 


Boy 6 Rohe LAMEAEAT Rick Eh Gey etme LPS SSC Lovin? peregrina 38-84 35°45 
MM eb aNRb ods & yA? RUE aR SOAS cunt Leth dike Gunes 7-88 6-98 


Between the Chaloupe river and a point two or three miles east of Cap 
Rond, none of the deposits in the immediate vicinity of the sea shore are of any 
economie importance. 11 


THUNDER RIVER (RIVIERE AU TONNERRE) 


The little settlement at the mouth of Thunder river is on the north shore of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence about 13 miles east of Chaloupe river. 

On a hill about a mile and three-quarters inland, northeast of the settlement, 
there is an outcrop of bed-rock showing titaniferous magnetite surrounded by 
white-weathering anorthosite. The exposure of titaniferous magnetite is pear- 
shaped, about 50 feet long and 35 feet wide at its widest part. It is sharply 
outlined against the enclosing anorthosite, there being no zone of transition from 
ore to wall-rock. 

An analysis of the ore, which is hard and only slightly magnetic, yielded 
(Dulieux) :— 

LON ay 24 te emp e euenmes stints. Wek ae oP aaey ee tome cera us only Ac edoun se aupfore cua, Reames 49-75 
PACAN LID tes eames aed bo ee AE Sle psc jeies oe Sic Me ae ae 21-20 

It should probably be classified as ilmenite. 

The outcropping is the only one to be seen in the vicinity. 
Reference :-— — 


Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1911,.Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1912, pp. 119-133. 


Les eae de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, “1915, pp. 
-88. 


St. Maurice County 
SHAWINIGAN TOWNSHIP 


Grondin,' or Shawinigan Mine.—St. Boniface de Shawinigan is a village 
situated on the Canadian National railway, about half way between Montreal 
and Quebec. It is 82 miles from Montreal and 92 miles from Quebec. . About 
four miles by’ good wagon road from the village, the titaniferous magnetite 
occurrences known as the Grondin mine are found, on lots 22 and 23, range 
VII, in Shawinigan township. eo Wine . hee 

In. 1878, +a small charcoal’ blast: furnace was: built on’ the. bank: of: the 
Yamachiche river, on lot 17%, by one Grondin, and’ an attempt was made to smelt 
the ore from the deposit on lot 22. Titaniferous magnetite, limestone, and 
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charcoal were first charged, but after four days the furnace became blocked. 
It was cleaned out, repaired, and again blown in, this time on bog ore from St. 
Paulin mixed with a little of the titaniferous ore. It was then found possible to 
make good pig iron, which was shipped to Three Rivers, but the enterprise was 
abandoned after about two months’ operation. 

The surrounding country is, for the most part, flat, but is broken here and 
there by low rocky hills protruding through the sandy soil. It is in a series of 
such hills, some of which rise 100 feet above the general level of the plain, 
that the Grondin mine is situated. The country rock in the vicinity of the 
deposits is a ferromagnesian rich gabbro composed of feldspar, pyroxene, and 
titaniferous magnetite. 

The greater portion of both lots 22 and 23 are wooded, and outcrops of 
bed-rock are few. On lot 22 the only excavation is the Grondin mine, a trench 
22 feet long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, from which was obtained the ore 
used in the smelting operations carried on over forty years ago. The trench is 
all in ore of low grade. East of the trench several outcrops show the presence of 
titaniferous magnetite under a thin covering of soil, the largest exposure being 
along a small rocky ridge 10 feet high and 50 feet wide. High dip needle 
readings were obtained over an elliptical area 175 feet long by about 60 feet 
wide, in the vicinity of the trench. 

The showings on lot 23 are unimportant. One is a low rocky mound con- © 
sisting partly of massive gabbro and partly of basic, foliated gabbro containing 
some streaks of titaniferous magnetite; over a width of 25 feet magnetite con- 
stitutes perhaps 40 or 50 per cent of the rock; one band 18 inches wide is over 
"5 per cent magnetite. The other exposure is in an excavation 15 by 15 by 4 
feet, in a meadow adjoining the road, and consists of a band, or lens, of titani- 
ferous magnetite only a few feet wide; the dip needle shows high readings over 
only a very small area surrounding it. 

The composition of the ore in the trench on lot 22, and the results obtained 
by Dulieux when he subjected a sample of it to magnetic concentration, are as 
follows :— 

The crude ore contained—Iron.. .. .. «+ «+ «2 +. 41-55 per cent 
"EPEAT UTED so ho ig) an ene 5: £45 0° 

It was crushed, then divided into three sizes by screening, and each size 

treated separately, yielding :— 


| Crude ore Concentrates Tailings 
S12 Per Per 
pa Same Analysis cent of Analysis cent of Analysis 
maize sized aed : 
_ ore Fe aR crude Fe 5 crude Fe Ti 
sea Me eee Bs 29-40} 42-04 5-42} 71-42) 49-62 4-69} 25-58} 23-12 7-68 
ciate ee ae 28-90} 42-47 7-10| 52-60} 58-45 2-95 47-40) 23 -32 11-82 
mesh... ces sees 2 
o bir es a 41-50 41-21 4-29 53-42 53-40 2-33 46-58 29-43 5-16 
mesh ts wots en 2 
NUGSS: Atanas 0-20 


a pate? E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1912, Que. 


_of Mines, 1913, pp. 78-84. 
ea wert de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 


1915, pp. 95-100. 
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Terrebonne County 
BERESFORD TOWNSHIP 


Degrosbois Deposits ——Outerops of titaniferous magnetite occur on lots 39, 
40, and-41 in range VI, Beresford township, Terrebonne county. They lie 
Parhin a few hundred feet of the railway track near Degrosbois station on 
the Montreal-Mont Laurier branch of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

The Degrosbois titaniferous magnetite occurs in part of the same anortho- 
site mass in which the ilmenite deposits at the Ivry mine, two miles away, are 
found, but in a foliated gabbro phase of that rock that underlies the valley 
of the Rouge river near Degrosbois. Gabbro consisting of feldspar, pyroxene, 
and titaniferous magnetite, in which this last mineral is in places so plentiful 
as, perhaps, to constitute an ore, is exposed in a number of shallow pits and 
trenches on all three lots. 

Judging by dip needle readings and the available exposures, the largest 
heavily mineralized area appears to be on lot 40, with a small extension over 
the boundary on to lot 41. It is about 500 feet long and, 200 feet wide, and in 
the pits and trenches scattered over it are to be seen patches of mixed magnetite, 
pyroxene, and feldspar, the segregations ranging in size from those only a 
square foot or so in area to one whose dimensions are 47 by 27 feet. 

A sample of the material from an outcrop on lot 40 yielded on analysis 
(Dulieux) :— 

TROON G ae GA 4 oy a aR Ay RS Ga ein ec 46-59 per cent 
FLA UAUINIGG fo, SEMIN S wtee erie 6 sree er oe oh chit she: “dua Vons 18-09 ‘“ s 


A similar mineralized area, probably 70 feet long and having a maximum 
width of 27 feet, is found on lot 89. Samples of the ore taken from a trench 
22 feet long and 5 feet deep, blasted out of one of the outcrops on this lot, 
yielded on analysis (Dulieux) :— 
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Another sample of ore, from a pile at the trench on lot 39, was pulverized 
until it would all pass through a 20-mesh screen, then separated into three 
sizes by screening, and each of these sizes was subjected to a process of mag- 
netic separation in a small laboratory apparatus. The following table shows 
the composition of the crude ore and the effects of the magnetic separation :— 


Analysis of Crude Ore—Tron 2, 00/55. divas osib goose o> 42-85 per cent 
PUY DarMUEMna tego ST ei aes cretion 6-73 per cent 
Crude Ore Concentrates and Tailings 
Size 3 
Percent} Fe Abt Ss ied lPer cent} Fe Tr 
A120 to 40 meshineeaee eee 9-16 49-50 4-37 0-68} 0-064)|Concentrate 89-11 51-32 3°69 
(Rarhnoen asc 10-89} 27-30 13-57 
Br40 to. SOnmeshi ase ne 27°57| 48-25 6:27 0:34}  0-061/Concentrate..... 74-50] 54-60 6-65 
‘Tailine us ss 25-40 15-28 5°52 
C: Through 80 mesh...... 63:27) 41-85 7°25 1:09} 0-067/Concentrate..... 82-80} 47-32 7-28 
‘Paiiincyes eee, 17-00 17-47 10-52 
References :— 


Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1912, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1913, pp. 72-78. 


Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
88-95. 


Beauce County 


The occurrence of titaniferous magnetite in serpentine in the seigniory 
of St. Francois de Beauce is noted by T. Sterry Hunt, in the Geology of 
Oanada, 1863. More recently, prospect workings along the eastern flank of 
the range of wooded hills that form the watershed between the river Des Plantes 
and the Caldwell river, two small tributaries that flow into the Chaudiere river 
from the northeast, have disclosed the mineral in two places—one in the unsur- 
veyed Bloc range, the other in the St. Charles range. The two occurrences are 
less than a mile apart, on the west side of the valley of the Des Plantes river, 
and it is possible to drive from Beauceville, about six miles distant, on the 
Quebec Central railway, to within a mile of either. 

Neither occurrence seems to have any special economic importance. 


St. Charles Range.—The exposures on the St. Charles range are on lots 
300 and 301, where some prospecting, mainly for asbestos, was done by the 
Quebec Mines and Metal Company, the owners of the mining rights. 

On lot 301, the only showings are some small pockets of magnetite a few 
feet in diameter, enclosed in a highly ferruginous greenstone (serpentine). A 
sample from one of these pockets yielded on analysis (Dulieux) :— 


54-77 per cent 


Tron.. ee ee o° ee oh ofeiaead ee oe ee cil! 7-49 46 a6 


Laniqichabibaeoh 2) ana i eC a 


On lot 300, a lenticular body of magnetite 10 or 12 feet wide, showing no 
definite walls but passing by gradual transition into country rock on either 
side, is exposed in a small open-cut. There are no exposures of bed-rock - 
around the excavation, but the deposit seems to lie near the border of a much 
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shattered and decomposed pyroxenite or peridotite. An analysis of the magne- 
tite from this pit yielded :— 
TOM ees Mee Ee eee Reta MR RP geaD bade kota EASE ri SAREE ie 34-70 per cent 
AMARC OLESS INU Ak byte) RRMREEN TS GeorcU do G8 met cy ou eeeomErco’ ee Too 23 Oo he - 
A second excavation on this lot is now full of water. Some of the excavated 
material lying alongside it carries perhaps as much as 50 per cent magnetite. 


Bloc Range.—The workings on the Bloc range consist of a series of shallow 
trenches, spread over an area measuring about 200 feet in its greatest dimension, 
in a little glade in the midst of the woods. Small irregular pockets and 
stringers of magnetite in serpentine country rock are to be seen in a number 
of the trenches. The mineralized area in which they occur is about 110 feet 
long by 40 feet wide. At many places the magnetite passes by gradual transi- . 
tion into the surrounding serpentine. 

In some of the pockets the magnetite is chromiferous (1) in others titani- 
ferous (2), as is indicated in the following analysis (Dulieux) :— 


a 1 2 

eat 4} 

Bie Seay Mak, MANE ORTO? Teh WCET ATG oh Aah ae SF) 43-06 47-73 

INN oh eee are Wa aeY ac rere te car Wea Me Tasca 208 24 | ya Os Cae i Se Sw 0-09 9-78 

Cre OTee eae a) ee eee eee Gh ane Ne OR Oe 9-86 Nil 

ATE ci athe tie 2 na RCE fest 25 Oe OO, A ec 0075) 4 Doe eee. 

LEER EN eR ON PE” inure Vian On) Leg Need. at: 08045). 2-4 eee 
| 

References :— 


Dulieux, P. E., Report on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec for 1912, Que. 
Bur. of Mines, 1913, pp. 94-100. 


Les Minerais de Fer de la Province de Québec, Que. Bur. of Mines, 1915, pp. 
101-106. 


Hunt, T. S., Geology of Canada, 1863, p. 501. 
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Hull and Pontiac Counties 


Titaniferous iron ores, hematites as well as magnetites, are known to occur 
at a number of points in the valleys of the Ottawa and Gatineau rivers, in 


Hull (formerly Ottawa) and Pontiac counties, Quebec. The occurrences are 
all small and unimportant. 


TEMPLETON TOWNSHIP 


Lot 28, Range VI.—Some of the hematite at the old Haycock mine, which 
supplied ore to bloomeries operated in Hull in 1873 and 1874, carries a certain 
amount of titanie acid (TiOg). 

A sample from an ore pile remaining at one of the iheost of the old 
workings, on the northeast part of lot 26, range VI, of Templeton township, 
yielded on analysis :— 


EON Hee sae Se ebG ye tolaske Helos Arete Moree ee 65:56 per cent 
Titanic acid (Ti0s) . see tite el Chae Pate eae, ae ON mete Ree So 3°b2. “* Ye 


On the top of a bluff sais by ene 3 is a sigh lenticular body of hematite— 
seven feet long and 20 inches wide at its centre—a sample from which gave:— 


OLS SS SERIE, OE 4 PT aCe. eee 61-15 per cent 
CLG POR eet aM SRP aT ak ye Ne A RNNUARAS SOLE? Da), e, SOR f 
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A sample from another small exposure, measuring 12 inches by 24 inches, 
and lying 1,200 feet southwest of the foregoing, yielded :— 


BTS] Co aM Se er hice as els) vs oe. b eh eda ko ced Roe cs se cee 66-92 per cent 
Clpbecon 8 142, GEE ES 0 URI, So is omer iad epee Aiea [9 5:05 4 = 
EE MR als te aaa Na oR Ber, Cate ied a) ee 0-036 “ “¢ 
Tee oo S Be ECM Le ee eS tae eC Pa Days. 2 0: 0145 x 


HULL TOWNSHIP 


Lot 1, Range XI—On the south half of lot 1, range XI, Hull township, 
small stringers and lenses of titaniferous magnetite occur paralleling the 
lamination of a reddish gneissoid rock cut by pyroxene dikes. 

The ore also is lamellar and, when broken across, shows on the fractured 
surface the edges of the thin interlaminated plates of ilmenite, as fine lustrous 
lines against the duller black of the magnetite. A sample of this material 
yielded on analysis :— 


UNSs oe ab Hae ctee ar oh ene meee ae eran gE Ee Der At hay 58-21 per cent 
TO ws, Os o.6. eae tlte MaRS paca ear OO ees de rea tee 16:80 ‘ ss 


Lot 8, Range X.—On the south part of lot 3, range X, Hull township, a 
crooked, irregular vein of hematite, having an average width of about 10 
inches, has been exposed for a length of 60 feet. 

A sample of this vein yielded on analysis :— 


TOE a us che AST ROMS Cea Oe oe So PP eg Bo eee 50-98 per cent 
AMO gy dea GOIN E RIBS RR oo ie ora ee neers Si cae ra al 13°58 


BRISTOL TOWNSHIP 


Lot 22, Range I—An outcrop about two feet square, of a coarse-grained 
rusty hornblende rock carrying titaniferous magnetite in disseminated grains 
and patches, occurs on lot 22 in the first range of Bristol township. A sample 
from this outerop yielded :— 

GWE ieee neti ecm y Boke) an etab eS) de dy (ai ot sa: b eyes eto mee 34:25 per cent 
TiO. ae eas ae ie 11 See ee 


CLARENDON TOWNSHIP 


Lot 27, Range VII.—Titaniferous magnetite mixed with rock“occurs in 
small veins and pockets in a coarse, dark hornblendic-looking rock on lot 27, 
range WII, of Clarendon township. A specimen yielded on analysis :— 


54-94 per cent 


LON oe or vigils mn 


PT @)S Wea ackii soe e 
LITCHFIELD TOWNSHIP 


Lot 12, Range V.—Many years ago a shaft 20 feet deep was sunk on what 
appears to have been a pocket of titaniferous magnetite associated with a coarse, 
dark, ferromagnesian-rich rock on lot 12 in the fifth range of Litchfield town- 
ship. A sample of the coarsely erystalline ore yielded :— 

Lot 10, Range VIII.—Many loose scattered blocks of seemingly pure mag- 
netite, and a single outcrop showing magnetite in place, occur on lot 10, range 
VIII of Litchfield township. A sample yielded on analysis :— 

BPS earl tas. ener ety ec eeriairatater nee es he FS eM 53-68 per cent 
mig bs ARGS Daapoen Ulery cna. fe ba ee a 15-75 
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OTHER LOCALITIES 


Other localities are on lots 4 and 5, range X, in Litchfield, and tots 12 
and 13, range VI, in Sheen townships. 
Reference :— 


Cirkel, Fritz, Report on the Iron Ore Deposits along the Ottawa and Gatineau Rivers, 
Mines Branch, Pub. 23, Ottawa, 1909, pp. 61-69, 90-97. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 


Leeds County 
TOWNSHIP OF NORTH CROSBY 


Matthews or Yankee mine.—Some sixty-odd years ago, what is sometimes 
called the Matthews mine was opened on a deposit of magnetite on lot 1, 
concession VI of the township of North Crosby, Leeds county, Ontario, the 
scene of operation being the north shore of Mud lake on the Rideau’canal, about 
a mile west of the village of Newboro’ on the Brockville and Westport branch 
of the Canadian National railway. 

Tron ore was mined here as early as 1860, and, in 1871, upwards of 4,000 
tons were raised, of which 3,300 tons were shipped via the Rideau canal and 
Kingston to blast furnaces at Cleveland, Ohio. Further details concerning these 
mining operations, which have long since ceased, are not now available. 

A single pit 300 feet long, about 100 feet wide, and which was reported to be 
40 feet deep in 1871, constitutes the old workings. Filled with water it is now 
transformed into a horse pond in a pasture field. No ore in place is to be seen 
in its vicinity, all that now remains visible being fragments scattered through 
the remnants of the old mine dumps. A few small exposures of bed-rock that 
outcrop around the edges of the pit and in the surrounding field consist of rusty, 
friable, disintegrating gabbro carrying scattered grains of magnetite. The 
eountry rock is noticeably foliated, the strike of the laminations being about 
ENE. and parallel to the longer diameter of the pit. The dip is to the north, 
at a steep angle. The ore-body appears to have been a segregation lying with 
its greatest dimension conforming with the foliation of the enclosing rock. 

Though no ore is now to be seen in the old working, a magnetic recon- 
naissance demonstrates the presence of an area of strongly magnetic attrac- 
tion extending for some distance south and southwest of the pit. Another area 
of strong magnetic attraction, approximately 15,000 square feet in extent, exists 
about 600 feet northwest of the pit, and it is possible that a more extended 
survey would result in the discovery of other such areas on the surrounding 
farm land. . 

The ore remaining in the old dumps is a hard crystalline magnetite with 
sub-metallic lustre, mixed to some extent with black ferromagnesian minerals 
that require close inspection to distinguish them from the magnetite, and 
traversed by little veins or cracks, filled with a dead black, fine-grained sub- 
stance that is probably magnetite also. Grains of pyrite occur scattered spar- 
ingly through the whole. 
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The chemical composition of the ore as indicated by the analyses of two 
samples taken from the dumps in 1919 and analysed in the Mines Branch 
laboratory by H. A. Leverin, is as follows :— 


Fe.. TEN OU Regt Lie Te ES BAI od a 55-06 48-32 
rea Ze ies | te I Salem” 2 Aline aa aS ae 11-15 16-40 

So ae Re ene ft teen ee es emer SA a eke weg, g 6-84 
ae Co, CR ae Ae ae 0-05 0-048 
IE) A CaS gn PS Ae Pte ee Ae opie) ar ey a 0-66 0-159 
CAE ci pF Se BE et le 1 ail a TTY Gh eLe he ed cel rk 4 
Ce PROP = 6 Ea aN LOT Die Oe ek ee a rr DEOCS Mi Dine te ae 


ae Se ee 


An analysis published by Isidor Walz! in 1876 and cited by Kemp? shows 
0-31 per cent V2Os. 


TOWNSHIP OF SOUTH CROSBY 


Chaffey Mine.—The old Chaffey mine workings are at the east end of an 
island about 600 feet long and 400 feet wide that lies not far from the north 
shore of Mud lake. They are on lot 27 concession VI of the township of South 
Crosby and approximately half a mile south of the Matthews mine. The geologi- 
cal conditions at the two places are identical. 

About 6,000 tons of iron ore were raised and shipped from the Chaffey 
mine in 1858 and 1859, 3,500 tons in 1871, and 14,520 tons from the Chaffey 
and Matthews mines combined during the years 1870 and 1871. The ore is 
said to have been sent to Pittsburg and Chicago to be used in puddling furnaces, 
and to Cleveland, Ohio. 

As at the Matthews mine, the workings, long since abandoned, are now 
full of water. They consist of three large pits lying close together with their 
longer axes parallel. The ore appears to have been loaded direct from the pits 
into barges or scows moored at the east end of the island. The pits are 
separated from each other by walls of barren rock and are apparently on 
isolated ore-bodies. They average about 150 feet in length, are each 
about 50 feet wide at the surface, and are said to have attained a depth of 
about 50 feet. One or two prospect pits on other parts of the island do not 
seem to have proved any ore-bodies. 

The ore-bodies occur in the same gabbro mass that contains the Matthews 
mine. This gabbro, which is for the most part granitoid in structure, becomes 
distinctly gneissoid near the ore, the general trend of the lamination being 
parallel to the longer dimensions of the pits. There is no sharp contact between 
ore and rock; the ore near the boundary of the deposits becomes leaner and 
leaner until it disappears in the normal gabbro. They seem to represent irre- 
gular, detached bodies or local concentrations of magnetite in a basic igneous 
rock. 
Pena a little in spots around the edges of the pits, no ore in place is 
visible at the workings, but observations with the dip needle would indicate 
that the deposits on the island have not been entirely exhausted. 


1 Amer. Chemist, June, 1876, p. 453. 
2U.S. Geol. Sur., 19th Ann. Rept., pt. 2, p. 392. 
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Analyses of ore from the Chafley mine, the first of which (1) is given by 
Hunt, the second (2) by Pope, and the third (3) and fourth (4) of which were 
made in the Mines Branch laboratory by H. A. Leverin in 1919, are as 
follows :— 


—_—— J Pe 34 4 
he IRIE ol 8 Lied 5 be 50-23 49-9 53-70 50°39 
TOL ry Nik: A ARERR Re! Us ANE 9-80 10-21 11-36 ke 
BOT RG, Ek RON ten Aes ee a ene eee ca, See. 7-10 PEO. Aantal ote 6-38 
UD a Ge ee tt PAU Si Ne eeGRee iN cn ie 5-65 AAS YS: Oli ee See 
DCD TOMA REE per MA hao get eco AE Be MR Cn 1 ees saa ee ae 7 Mabe. Bie BR eee 
ESD) oi cons tyts am oe ene ae Pa ce ine? GIR writ ats 4-5 B13 2) Aaah tors a ackalitaecne renee 
INT AROP Es sce Lee co san Ot EAR eet rane Set te haba ats felt 0459. Te tee er ee ee ee ee ieee 
450 9 aed MENS Sette MRA Gd, Be dei Aiea orbs VA LRA Os = ee ea Seal Se eee 
ee bye Ui Om ee Oa Se oa oh bi 2 0-08 0:03 0:05 0:05 
a LE lth alle ated ee tie MAL Re CRE Gch neo ae, 1-52 0:82 0-56 1-08 
Agr een yn Le A Ce apni) book eae’ Sai 0-35 0-18 ieee ee 
COS ALT, SRMRS emer me, rks Seaman Ree eet TS tart ay ame ne ene 0-11 Trace (i) eth 
BGC LIRER TR Gere te ee Mie che ANGE Mae Re) Oe ca eR OEE ica oun ee QE 28s i ule Ra Ra ay eee 
INGO: Nek one tna, ee eI cami NL a och, dh aR 0-31 0072 Cle ao eee 
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Frontenac County 
TOWNSHIPS OF HINCHINBROOKE AND BEDFORD 


Eagle Lake, or Blessington Mine.—On lots 29 and 30 in the first concessions 
of both the townships of Hinchinbrooke and Bedford, titaniferous magnetite 
occurs in a number of pits from which apatite was once mined. The main 
pits are in Hinchinbrooke township, near the southwest shore of Eagle lake, 
and are separated from those in Bedford by the concession road between the 
two townships. The property, which as a whole is known as the Eagle Lake, or 
Blessington, mine, is a mile and a half from Tichborne station on the Be secs 
and Pembroke branch of the Canadian Pacific railway. 

The magnetite, which is associated with apatite and much pyroxene, is 
found in and near the margin of a gabbro mass where the latter is in contact 
with the characteristic gneiss of the region. 


HINCHINBROOKE TOWNSHIP 


Several openings have been made on a large apatite-bearing vein, or sene, 
near the southwest shore of Eagle lake, in Hinchinbrooke township, where 
the deposit is chiefly remarkable for the large development of magnetite. This 
mineral occurs both in small veins irregularly traversing the phosphatic zone, and 
also along with the apatite in the main lead. In one of the main pits the 
entire vein filling at one point is said to have consisted of magnetite, to the 
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complete exclusion of apatite, and it appears to have been not uncommon for 
one mineral suddenly to give place to the other. The veins of magnetite, though 
numerous, are much too small to be exploited. 

About 700 tons of magnetite, taken out when mining apatite, were shipped 
to the Hamilton Blast Furnace Company. 

The magnetite is titaniferous, as will be seen in the following analysis 
made in the Mines Branch laboratory by H. A. Leverin on a sample collected 
from the old waste dumps in 1919 :— 


hich ache: (i ee eee 0-273 
eerie ams sth, 2k LL eT 2 ee 0-05 


BEDFORD TOWNSHIP 


There are also a number of small openings across the road, in Bedford 
township, the deepest of which is not over 15 feet. Exposures of magnetite are 
to be seen in several of these, that mineral in small masses being most abundant 
in pyroxene or around its margin. Apatite in the form of grains, crystals, 
and masses is associated with much of the magnetite, but where the latter 
carries no visible apatite its phosphorus content is small. 

A sample of the magnetite from Bedford township, which is beautifully 
crystalline and appears to be perfectly homogeneous when examined under the 
microscope, yielded on analysis (Pope) :— 
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Pope, F. J., Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engrs., viol. 29, 1899, pp. 378 and 380. 
Spence, H. S., Phosphate in Canada, Mines Branch, Pub. 396, 1920, pp. 44-45. 


Renfrew County 
TOWNSHIP OF BLITHFIELD 


Lot 18, Concession I.—About three miles south of Calabogie station, in a 
side rock cut on the Kingston and Pembroke branch of the Canadian Pacific 
railway, a vein of magnetite dipping 35 degrees to the east shows for a length of 
about 75 feet. The height of the exposure is eight feet, but the foot-wall 
is not exposed, so this does not represent the full thickness of the deposit. The 
occurrence is on lot 13 in the first concession of Blithfield township, Renfrew 


county. 
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An average sample of the exposed portion of the deposit yielded on 
analysis :-— 
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Reference :— 
Fréchette, H., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 86. 


TOWNSHIP OF GRATTAN 


Parks Property: Lot 16, Concession VIII.—Outcrops of an iron-bearing 
band, in places 50 feet wide, can be traced for 1,300 feet on lot 16, concession 
VIII, of the township of Grattan. The iron ore mineral, which is magnetite, 
is said to carry considerable titanium; the country rock is gneiss. 


Reference :—- ; 
Gough, P. A., and Croze, W. W. J., Iron Ore Occurrences in Canada, vol. II, Mines 
Branch eeu ile Mienpamlske 


TOWNSHIP OF HORTON ‘1 


Concession VI.—Just west of the Ottawa river, in the township of Horton, — 
there is a considerable area of dark grey gabbro made up of feldspar and augite 
in about equal proportions and containing several small deposits of titaniferous 
magnetite. One of these, on the sixth concession, appears to be homogeneous 
throughout and shows a fairly well-defined contact with the enclosing rock. 

A sample from this deposit yielded on analysis :— 
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Pope, F. J., Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 29, 1899, pp. 379 and 380. 


Hastings County 
TOWNSHIPS OF TUDOR AND LAKE 


Orton Mine.—During the years 1912 and 1918, the Tivani Steel Company, 
of Belleville, Ont., mined a few tons of titaniferous magnetite on lots 56 and 
57 west of the Hastings road, in Tudor township, Hastings county, Ont. 
The property, which is also known as the Orton mine, is four miles across 
country west of McDonald’s siding on the Central Ontario branch of the 


Canadian National railway, and five or six miles by road from Millbridge 
village on the same railway. 
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; The ore was shipped to Belleville to be used experimentally for the 
direct production of steel in the company’s electric furnace—experiments 
that are stated to have been technically, if not commercially, successful. 

The development work on the property consists of some surface strip- 
pings, three small open-cuts, and a shaft 32 feet deep. The ore was obtained 
from the open-cuts. The shaft is sunk in rock, but a drill hole ending 10 
feet below the bottom of the shaft is said to have penetrated ore. A diamond 
drill-hole put down on the property about 1885 is said to have ended in or 
at a depth of 70 feet. 

The magnetite is found in small segregated bodies surrounded by particu- 
larly basic phases of the massive gabbro-diabase that constitutes bed-rock in 
the district. Judging by the outcrops and the results of a magnetometric 
survey of the property, made in 1915, these segregations of magnetite are con- 
fined to an area about 700 feet long and 400 feet wide, on the two lots. The 
largest individual segregation does not appear to be more than 150 feet long 
nor more than 40 or 50 feet in maximum width. From this size they grade down 
to insignificant patches a few square feet in extent. The uncertain and 
pockety nature of their occurrence is illustrated by the accompanying magne- 
tometrie map (in pocket). 

All the magnetite is more or less mixed with black ferromagnesian minerals, 
even those portions that appear on casual inspection to be solid ore, and there 
ig no sharp line of definition between the ore and the wall-rock. 

The first of the following analyses of the magnetite from the Orton mine 
(1) was published by F. J. Pope; the second (2) by J. W. Evans; and the last 
two (3 and 4) were made in the Mines Branch laboratory, by H. A. Leverin:— 
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Map, 405, 1916. 


Ricketts Property—Pockety segregations of titaniferous magnetite, similar 
in every respect to those on the Orton mine, are also found on the immediately 
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adjoining lots 16 and 17 in the twelfth concession of the township of Lake. 
Though a magnetic survey (see map of Orton mine) indicates that the area 
over which these occur is somewhat more extensive than that on the Orton 
mine, some half-dozen or more exposures on lot 17, the Ricketts property, shows 
the ore to be somewhat leaner and the deposits more irregular. 

A sample from one of the pits on lot 17 was analysed in the Mines Branch 
laboratory by H. A. rinks a yd — 
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Haanel, B. F., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 114. 
Robinson, A. H. A., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1915, p. 37; also, Mines Branch 
map 405, 1916. 

Lots 41, 42, 54, and 55, Hastings Road, Tudor Township.—Southeast of the 
Orton and Ricketts properties, in the same gabbro mass, titaniferous magnetite 
has also been found on lots 41, 42, 54, and 55 east of the Hastings road and 
on lot 55 west of it. The country is bush-covered, exposures are few and small, 
and very little work of any kind has been,done. So far as they are visible 
the occurrences are lean and, individually, small. 

A special, picked sample from lot 54 (1) and a general sample from an 
exposure on lot 42 (2) were analysed in the Mines Branch laboratory by H. A. 
Leverin, with the foilowing results :— 
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Reference :— 
Robinson, A. H. A., Mines Branch, Summary Report for 1915, pp. 37-38. 


TOWNSHIP OF WOLLASTON 


Lots 9 and 10, concession XV.—Titaniferous magnetite occurs dissem- 
inated through a large body of intrusive gabbro on lots 9 and 10 in the fifteenth 
concession of Wollaston ee Tae Hastings county. 


Reference :— 
Lindeman, Einar, Magnetite Occurrences along the Central Ontario Railway, Mines 
Branch Pub. 184, p. 23. 


Haliburton County 
TOWNSHIP OF GLAMORGAN 


Pine Lake, or Pusey, deposit—The southeast corner of the aan of 
Glamorgan, in Hastings county, Ont., is occupied by a great gabbro mass, 
dhitactertndd by a marked differentiation of the magma, giving rise to:a great 
variation in the composition of the rock in different parts of the occurrence. The 
rock, which is on the whole rich in ferromagnesian constituents, varies from a 
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variety in which plagioclase predominates, through increasingly basic varieties, 
to a pyroxenite, or even to iron ore, as at the so-called Pusey, or Pine Lake mine 
on lot 85, concession IV. In this locality such an ultra-basic phase of the 
gabbro constitutes part of the ridge of low hills lying just south of Laronde 
creek, about three miles and a half from the village of Gooderham on the Iron- 
dale and Bancroft branch of the Canadian National railway. It is often cited as 
one of the largest bodies of titaniferous magnetite in Canada and pictured as 
an enormous deposit that— 


..».rises abruptly in the form of a succession of ledges to a height of from 80 to 100 
feet above the general level of the ground, and is exposed in an easterly and westerly 
direction over a length of at least 1,800 feet, with an average width of 140 feet.1 


Such a description is decidedly misleading and appears to have arisen 
through confusing the dimensions of the pyroxenite mass in which it occurs 
with those of the deposit itself. Though a very considerable body of pyroxenite 
occurs at the Pusey mine, at only one place on the ridge, where a little rock was 
blasted out of the hillside many years ago, is magnetite exposed in sufficient 
quantity to be called ore even by courtesy. The other outcrops in the vicinity 
show only black pyroxene and hornblende, or gabbro carrying perhaps a little 
disseminated magnetite; and a hasty reconnaissance with the dip needle failed to 
show the presence of any appreciable magnetic attraction except in the immediate 
vicinity of the little pit. 

Adams and Barlow found that in specimens which were supposed to repre- 
sent the average character of the ore magnetite constituted only about one- 
fourth of the whole. 

Analysis (1) of a specimen of the magnetite from the Pine Lake deposit, 
by Pope; and two analyses (2 and 3) of material from the pit, made in the 
Mines Branch laboratory by H. A. Leverin, are as follows :— 
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aim c. J., Report of Royal Commission on Mineral Resources of Ont., Toronto, 


1890, p. 132. 
Chapman, E. J. Trans., Roy. Soc. of Canada, sec. 3’ voli 3, DS85, Dalles 


Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 29, 1899, pp. 378 and 380. 
eee. and ages AL He Geology of the Haliburton and Bancroft Areas; 
‘Geol, Sur. Can., Memoir No. 6, 1910, pp. 153-156 and 353. 
Robinson, A. H. A., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1919, p. 14. 


1 Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., Sec. 3, for 1884, p. 159, and for 1885, p. 13. Quoted by J. F. 


Kemp in “A brief review of the titaniferous magnetites,” in School of Mines Quarterly, 
vol. 20, 1898-99, p. 329. 
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TOWNSHIP OF MINDEN 


Lot 11, Concession I—Rusty gneissic rock containing narrow stringers 
and disseminated grains of magnetite is exposed over an area about 4 feet wide 
and 40 or 50 feet long, on lot 11, concession I, of the township of Minden. 
The country rock of the district is crystalline limestone interstratified with 
well-banded gneiss and associated with coarse pegmatite. 

A sample of the magnetite from these stringers, analysed in the Mine 
Branch laboratory, yielded :— 
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Magnetite mixed with ferruginous silicates in gneiss and limestone from 
another exposure, on the lake shore on the same lot, is reported by Adams and 
Barlow to be free from titanium. 

Chapman states that a sample of magnetite from this locality, analysed by 
him, yielded 25:51 per cent of TiOz. 


4 
References :— 


Adams, F D., and Barlow, A. E., Geology of the Haliburton and Bancroft Areas; 
Geol. Sur. Can., Memoir No. 6, 1910, p. 359. 
Chapman, H. J., Trans. Roy. Soc. Can., sec. 3, vol. 3, 1885, p. 13. 


Parry Sound District 
TOWNSHIP OF LOUNT 


Scattered over considerable areas in the township of Lount, in the Parry 
Sound district, are numerous small deposits of magnetite, some of which are 
titaniferous. 

The country rock is gneiss, usually hornblendic, interbanded with crystalline 
limestone and traversed by narrow pegmatite dikes. The rock immediately 
associated with the magnetite is usually massive and coarse-grained and con- 
sists for the most part of hornblende, pyroxene, garnet, and epidote in variable 
proportions. There may be also a little white feldspar, calcite, mica, and pyrite 
mixed with it. Some of the reputed iron deposits consist almost ey of 
masses of black, granular garnet. 


Lot 182, Rousseau and Nipissing Road.—A small pit beside the Rousseau 
and Nipissing road on lot 182 contains some magnetite, iron-magnesia silicates, 
and much garnet, together with a little black mica, quartz, feldspar, and pyrite. 
The amount of magnetite exposed is inconsiderable; a sample of it analysed in 
the Mines Branch laboratory gave:— 
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Lot 144, Rousseau and Nipissing Road.—A sample of magnetite, containing 
also considerable garnet, some quartz, and a little pyrite, from a small exposure 
some distance west of the road, on lot 144, yielded :-— 
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Lot 136.—A specimen from a small outcrop just east of the road, on lot 136, 
showed on analysis :— 
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Robinson, A. H. A., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1916, pp. 17-18. 


Nipissing District 
OTTERTAIL BROOK 


Some years ago, mining claims which had been staked on showings of 
magnetite found in the unsurveyed territory mear the headwaters of Ottertail 
brook were surveyed for Mr. D. A. Dunlap, of Pembroke. When it was sub- 
sequently ascertained that the ore was highly titaniferous, the claims were 
abandoned. 

The deposits are about five miles east of Bushnell station on the Temiska- 
ming and Northern Ontario railway, on the old (unused) Timiskaming coloniz- 
ation road. 

Reference ;-— see 

Stull, W. W., O.1.S., Sudbury, Ont., Personal communication. 


MOUNTAIN LAKE 


A group of mining claims was staked some years ago on outerops of titani- 
ferous magnetite at Mountain lake in the Timagami Forest Reserve. They lie 
six miles south of Latchford, a village on the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario railway, near the boundary between the districts of Nipissing and 


Timiskaming. 


2 eee L., Inon Ore Occurrences in Canada, vol. 2, Mines Branch Pub. 217, p. 106. 


Sudbury District 
TOWNSHIP OF McNAUGHT 


“tt20 Locations: W. D. 275 and W. D. 276.—The MeVittie iron pros- 
Ain: Sma s W. D. 275 and W. D. 276, in the township of 


vect is on mining location ( ship 
Mf : of Nemegos station on the main line 


McNaught, about five miles northeast 
of the Canadian Pacific railway. 
46410—6 
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Bed-rock in this vicinity is chiefly. syenite, which is often porphyritic. 
There is also some granite; and, in immediate association with the titami- 
ferous magnetite occurrences, a dark basic rock, ‘a thin section of which showed 
the mineralogical composition to be: hornblende, 35 per cent; quartz, 35 per 
cent; orthoclase, 20 per cent; magnetite, 10 per cent. 

In this black hornblende rock, more lustrous titaniferous magnetite occurs 
in pockets, which vary in size from that of a plum to one showing a horizontal 
cross-section 94 square feet in area. The magnetite everywhere in the body of 
the deposits appears to be uniform in texture and composition, but at their 
borders merges gradually into the surrounding rock. The surface exposures, 
supplemented by a magnetic survey, indicate that the magnetite outcrops repre- 
sent small isolated segregations, some of which are connected with each other 
by lean magnetite-bearing rock. 

Analyses (1 and 2) of typical samples from two of the more prominent 


outcrops of magnetite, and (8) of the adjoining magnetite-bearing TOE, 
yielded :— 


—__—. 1 2 3 
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They show, as do analyses from many other deposits, that the proportion ‘of 
titanium to iron is relatively less in the iron-rich portions of such segrega- 
tions, a fact which would lead to the assumption that the iron commences tc 
orgst Hie out of the molten magma before the titanium. 

References :— 


Haanel, B. F., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1909, p. 110. 
Bolton, L. L., Iron Ore Occurrences in Canada, Mines Branch Pub. 217, 1917, pp. 89-90. 


Thunder Bay District 
HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


Some years ago, mining claims were staked around a hign diabase hill, 
known as Haystack mountain, that rises like an island out of the swamp 
about three miles inland from the northeast corner of Windigo bay, lake 
Nipigon. The. hill lies close to the Canadian National railway, about two — 
miles west of Willet station. The claims were staked on account of local 
magnetic attraction that exists in the vicinity, which was thought to indicate 
the presence of a large hidden body of magnetite. 

An examination of the diabase forming the hill shows it to contain 
numerous small patches of titaniferous magnetite, occurring as segregations 
in coarser portions of the diabase. The segregations are not confined to any 
particular part of the hill, but are scattered all through it, and are sufficient 
to account for the local magnetic attraction. ‘There is no indication of the 
presence of magnetite deposits of any importance. 
Reference :-— . 

Moore, E. S., Ont. Bur. of Mines, 18th Annual Report, 1909, p, 162. 
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Sketch map showing location of titaniferous-magnetite deposits of Seine bay and Bad Vermilion lake, Rainy River district, Ont. 
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Rainy River District 
SEINE BAY AND BAD VERMILION LAKE 


The most extensive deposit, or rather series of deposits, of titaniferous 
magnetite yet known in Canada are those that extend, like a broken chain, 
in a narrow belt of basic gabbro, for 14 miles along the north shores of Seine 
bay and Bad Vermilion lake in Rainy River district, Ontario. 

The eastern end of the line of outcrops, which is about half way 
along the northwest shore of Bad Vermilion lake, can be conveniently reached 
from Mine Centre, a station on the Canadian National railway between Port 
Arthur and Winnipeg. A wagon road about a mile in length leads from 
Mine Centre to Bad Vermilion lake, where canoe or launch ean be taken to 
outcrops along the shore, while a trail starting from the bottom of the south- 
west arm of the lake and leading to the east end of Seine bay runs nearly 
parallel with, and only a short distance from, the part of the titaniferous iron 
range lying between these two bodies of water. The western extremity of the 
range, where it outcrops on the north shore at the mouth of Seine bay, is 
accessible by gasoline launch from Fort Frances, twenty miles distant across 
Rainy lake; while farther east, where the outcrops are as much as half a mile 
inland, they may be reached at a number of points by old lumber roads running 
inland from the shore. The line of outcrops is nowhere more than six miles, 
and at the eastern extremity is only two miles from the railway. (See sketch 
map Fig. 4). 

The rocks in the vicinity of the iron-titanium deposits comprise Keewatin 
greenstones, schists, slates, felsites, and agglomerates; and interstratified with 
the Keewatin series, though of later age, bands of coarse-textured gabbro of 
two types. One type, which is highly feldspathic, consisting almost wholly of 
basic feldspar, might be classed as an anorthosite; the other type is highly 
hornblendic, and, in places, might be called amphibolite. Certain margina’ 
facies of the anorthosite on Bad Vermilion lake grade into dark gabbro, and 
this suggests that both types are differentiation products of a common magma. 
In some of their occurrences both types are thoroughly schistified, but for the 
most part they are massive and unsheared. Keewatin and gabbro are both 
intruded by granite. | 

The titaniferous magnetite occurs as local ultra-basic segregations in a 
narrow belt of the dark hornblende-gabbro, the segregations varying both in 
the frequency of their occurrence in different parts of the zone, and in their 
size. Outcrops from a few feet to 100 feet and more in length, some of them 
separated by long drift-covered intervals, occur over the whole 14 miles, and 
exploration with the dip needle indicates the existence of numerous additional 
nder the drift-covered intervals between. A typical 
a fairly well-marked central core of apparently homo- 
geneous magnetite surrounded by a zone of leaner orey material that sak ker 
gradually into gabbro or amphibolite. In some, however, a distinct central 
eore is lacking, and in others the zone of transition from ore to rock is quite 

The ore deposits are apparently flattened lenticular bodies, standing 
ee. an lv vertical plane parallel with the schistosity 
with their longer axes 1n a nearly ve! pla | ee 
of the rocks of the district. The gabbro of which hy Pitti th was ee pe 
injected into the Keewatin series before its chie eformation and me 


morphism and thus partakes of its structural features. 
46410—63 
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Though the occurrence of titaniferous magnetite in the vicinity of Seine — 
bay has been known for a long time, and the deposits have been staked, 
abandoned, and re-staked several times, the cnly work done on them is a little 
diamond drilling, some trenching, and a magnetometric survey of a drift- 
covered portion of the range lying between Seine bay and Bad Vermilion lake. 


Mining Locations 181 P, 182 P, and 183 P.—In 1911, some trenching and a 
little diamond drilling was done on outcrops that occur about half a mile 
inland from the north shore of Seine bay on mining locations 181 P, 182 P, 
and 183 P (see map Fig. 4); and the greatest continuous width of ore yet 
found on the range is said to have been uncovered in the trenches on 182 P. A 
band or lens at this point is said to have had a maximum thickness of 62 feet. 

Numerous exposures of ore can still be seen in the old cross trenches and 
in natural outcrops scattered across the three locations, and widths of 20 and 
30 feet of cre, with only one wall of the deposit exposed, can still be measured 
in some of the trenches; but earth washed in from the sides prevents the 
determination of the full width in most of them. Analysis No. 12 in the table 
of analyses given below is that of an average sample taken across 20 feet of 
outcrop on 182 P. 

No information is available concerning the extent or results of the diamond 
drilling, which is said to have been done for a ‘Mr. Hunter, of Duluth, Minn., 


53 


in, 1911. 


Mining Locations A.D. 25, A.D. 26, A.L. 27, A.L. 28, and A.L. 29.— During 
the summer of 1917, the Mines Branch made a magnetometric survey of the 
five mining locations numbered consecutively from east to west A.L. 25 to A.L. 
29, which lie between Seine bay and Bad Vermilion lake (see magnetometric map 
in pocket). At the same time some diamond drilling was being carried on by 
the owners of this portion of the range, under the direction of Dr. W. L. Good- 
win, of Kingston. 

The magnetometric survey indicates the existence of a nearly continuous 
succession of magnetic deposits extending in the general direction S. 60° W. 
from the east boundary of A.L. 25 to the west boundary of A.L. 27, a total 
distance of about 6,000 feet. For a further 6,000 feet, in the same general 
direction, across locations A.L. 28 and A.L. 29, the magnetic bodies are less 
numerous, with wider intervals between them. 

The thickness of the individual segregations measured in various exposures 
ranges from 2 to 45 feet, there being included in the maximum measurement 20 
feet of apparently solid magnetite and 25 feet of magnetite mixed with silicate 
minerals. The full width of the segregations, however, is exposed at only a 
few places. “=r 
Three diamond drill holes, one each on A.L. 26, A.L. 28, and A.L. 29, were 
put down on this portion of the range, by Dr. Goodwin. The hole on A.L. 26 
was pointed to pass beneath an outcrop of solid magnetite 32 feet wide and, 
at a depth of 460 feet vertically below it, cut through 16 feet (horizontal width) 
of ore. Analyses of the ore both at the outcrop and in the drill hole are given 
in the table (Nos. 4, 5, and 18). 

The location of the drill holes on A.L. 28 and’ A.L. 29 was not determined 
by the position of surface outcrops, but by that of areas of strong magnetic 
attraction ‘that had been found with the magnetometer, on a sand plain. The 
holes were directed towards two such areas, and both encountered bodies of 


oo 
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magnetite at the points indicated by the magnetic survey. The greatest thick- 
ness of ore cut in either hole was 17 feet of disseminated magnetite, in the hole 
on A.L. 29. Analyses and widths of other ore bands cut are given in the table 
of analyses (Nos. 19, 20, and 21). 


Aa Zoe AE 19ST ie magnetic survey was not extended to cover the 
range east of A.L. 25, but numerous closely spaced outcrops demonstrate the 
continuity of the zone of iron-titanium-bearing deposits at least to A.L. 19, 
nearly a mile and a half farther east. 

Diamond drill holes, one on A.L. 24 and one on AL. 17, penetrated 
respectively 11 feet and 8 feet of magnetite, at vertical depths of 230 and 150 
feet from the surface. A third, a shallow vertical hole on AL. 19, was so 
placed that it yielded no conclusive results. 

Associated with magnetite in the drill cores, usually as the filling in minute 
cracks and fissures, small amounts of the following minerals oceur: quartz, 
calcite, siderite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite, and epidote. 

The following table gives the composition of a number of samples taken 
from surface exposures and diamond drill cores :— 


Analyses of Titaniferous Magnetite from the Seine Bay Iron Range 


OUTCROP SAMPLES 


Analysis Fe SiOs TiOz P. S Analyst 
No. 
1 48-45 7:35} 26-03) 0-05 0-05 |Analysis furnished by Dr. W. L. Goodwin. 
DE SARE a 44.04 6-76 17-21 0-004 0-121/H. A. Leverin, Mines Branch Laboratory. 
5 46-70 6-50} 20-50) 0-02 0:04 |Analysis furnished by Dr. W. L. Goodwin. 
4 46-60 2-47 27-54 0-029 0-041)\LeDoux & Co., N.Y., furnished by Dr. 
W. L. Goodwin 

5 44-81 3-14) 20-70! 0-003] .0-120|H. A. Leverin, Mines Branch Laboratory. 
6. epee 47-62 3-00) 19-29} 0-004; 0-100 8 a 

7 32°35} 12-41 9-65 1-320) 0-116 9 " 2 

CNN 42-82 6-66} 19-28} 0-005} 0-065 KE . e 

Sec, 17 i aes 34-51 12-20 14-28 1-380 0-048 y x “ 
1) RS 32-10} 16-00} 10-71 1-360} 0-071 iA . re 
BUS 5 chan 44-92 5-30} 17-86) 0-006; 0-041 ce a . 
1 Sa ee 50-03 2-40} 10-34; 0-005) 0-322 . : 
13 49-36 3°74, 15-71 0-005) 0-041 ; 


13. Typical sample from an exposure ) 
width, aa) 96 at the eastern extremity of the range. 
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Analyses of Titaniferous Magnetite from the Seine Bay Iron Range 
—Concluded 


DRILL CORE SAMPLES 


Analysis Fe SiOz TiO2 As N) Analyst 

No. 
Om 45-60 3:36, 24-00; 0-005) 0-116/H. A. Leverin, Mines Branch, Laboratory 
15, 24-97 29-82 6°75 1-296 0-140 a 
TORK. 46-75 4-14 23-40 0-004 0-101 ¥ E] t 
brits Peps weuct ov 44-64 3°40 18-00 0-004 0-635 é a rr 
Sie 45-50 4-50 24-00 0-004 0-371 4 i ‘ 
19.. 35-38 8-24 18-60 0-008 0-405 “T34 a * 
20 ane 30-85 12-26 11-40 2-405 0-100 x “+ ye 
Dd aes 39-43 3-68) 22-20) 0-005} 0-407 os i = 

‘ 

14. Sample from drill hole on A.L. 17, across 8 ft. of ore at depth of 150 feet. 

15. Sample from drill hole on A.L. 17, at depth of 300 feet. 

16. Sample from drill hole on A.L. 26, across 14 ft. of ore at depth of 215 feet. 

17. Sample from drill hole on A.L. 26, across 12 ft. of ore at depth of 376 feet. 

18. Sample from drill hole on A.L. 26, across 16 ft. of ore at depth of 460 feet. 

19. Sample from drill hole on A.L. 28, across 3 ft. of ore at depth of 365 feet. 


20. 
2i. 


Sample from drill hole on A.L. 
Sample from drill hole on A.L. 


28, across 7-5 ft. of ore at depth of 375 feet. 
29, across 4 it. of ore at depth of 230 feet. 


It may be noted that the samples richest in iron—those carrying between 
40 and 50 per cent—are almost without exception relatively lower’ in phos- 
phorus than those in which the iron content is reduced below 40 per cent by 
intermixed rock matter, which would tend to’ show that the phosphorus is 
associated with the silicate minerals rather than with the iron-titanium segre- 
gate. Probably owing to leaching by surfaze water, the outcrop samples are 
on the average lower in sulphur than those: from depth. 

In addition to the above, four specially selected samples were analysed in 
the Mines Branch laboratory to ascertain the presence in them or otherwise of 
some of the rarer metals, with the following results :— : 


ie He orioee| Vip 9 iM kaye hCreO scl Ni 
1. Diamond drill core from A.L. 26. 48 -00 19-87 0-054 0-106) trace 0-07} nil 
2. Outcrop sample from A.L. 26..... 52-2] 27-38 0-032 0-014} nil ril nil 
3. Outcrop sample from A.L. 27..... 37-51 11-86 2-608] trace trace trace nil 
4. Outcrop sample from H.P. 96..... 57-67; 20-28) 0-058 0-007 0-20) nil trace 


A shipment of 275 pounds of ore averaging 46-44 per cent iron and 28-07 
per cent titanic acid (Ti02), from some of the outcrops on the shore of Bad 
Vermilion lake, was sent to the Mines Branch ore testing laboratory for treat- 
ment in 1918. The results, which are given below, show that it is not 
possible to effect a separation of the iron and titanium by mechanical means. 


87 
Experiments on the Concentration of Titaniferous Magnetite from 
Bad Vermilion Lake 


Test No. I—Separation by means of a horseshoe magnet, with. sheath on, 
under water. 


Wt. of : Weight Analysis” 
Mesh | ore taken Product ian ME rath naa 
grams grams | Per cent | Per cent 
Fe TiO2 

20 Veo iwasdonotio......000 620. aa a 790 50-05 24-40 
Don-Waonetic..s..i24... 4c eee 186 32-29 40-15 

38 TENMRIMEOTROTIOUIC....... «i's sale ane ls) mee Rete 154 50-45 24-20 
Prommaenctio: 62051 PO!) AR oe 47 31-86 39-75 

80 Pe eIARTICLIC., 2s. cs o0/0 bin « Seeders suas wy ees 161 49-60 25-20 
eee Miaenetic. ..)..'). <-s 2008 See ee 38 33-05 38 +35 

150 eummeNiaonotiC.. 4.5. 005)... a ae 159 49-38 32-08 


Pane tne biG .;).., 21/5. eee he OMe Sakees ek 41 25-22 35°80 


Test No. II.—Separation by water concentration on sand table after 
-erushing to 30 mesh. 


| Analysis 
Product | Weight 

Per cent Per cent 

| Fe ‘TiOs 
5 ie | 2-0 46-30 | 29-67 
} Ja RLS Nooo tee S AU EE EE PISTON ch Rane Cire 2 FS 82- . . 
ee ere Pre ey eohe ee ..” hcen a 42.26 24-20 

Bees | ae 


Wie 0). <a aa reer rree | 35-79 24-00 


Test No. III.—Magnetic separation (wet) on the Ullrich magnetic separ- 
ator, after crushing to. 35 mesh. 


Analysis 
| Weight ¥ 
Product Per cent Per cent 
Fe TiOs 
lb. 

NC I ERR rg SU ire wine Sis a #4 = 0 27°5 50-95 22-93 
Big NOD ee eyes ii ee ulin. ie 50.35 93:44 
NI A aaa asia 1 tec ER 2.0 48-29 27-65 
Bas Wey a aestidy at fc MeO Goede re 29-72 44-94 
Ring No. Aon et eT ALS 0.5 31-44 35.36 
miaee Pepcid eK Get 356 cate Lael Oh kU biG. 4:0 30-43 34°75 

Silinig. ss - oes hyde Reaver eg ee a ge Hh IEE 
Se Se enn 

es :— : : * . ied: : ‘ ne. 
pee A. C., The Archean geology of Rainy lake re-studied: Geol. Sur. Can omit ‘ 


Memoir 40, 1913, pp. 35 and 42. 


i : . A., The titaniferous ma é 
sinners lake: Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1917, pp. 11-22. 


Parsons, A. L., Ont. Bur. Mines, 27th Annual Report, ee pp. 176-183. 
Timm, Ww. B., Mines Branch, Summary Report, 1918, p. : 


gnetite deposits of Seine bay and Bad 4 
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PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
BURMIS 


Deposits of titaniferous magnetite differing both in origin and mode of 
occurrence from those already described are found in the province of Alberta, 
near Burmis, a station on the Crowsnest Pass division of the Canadian 
Pacific railway, nine miles east of the coal mining town of Blairmore. 

' They consist of beds of indurated black magnetic sand, probably repre- 
senting an ancient shore concentration, intercalated in a series of soft coarse- 
grained sandstones that outcrop along the foothills two or three miles east of 
the Livingstone mountain range. ‘They have been inadequately prospected 
at places for a distance of eight miles north from Burmis, the greatest amount 
of work having been done on the more northerly exposures, on the Gardiner 
claims on the headwaters of Cow creek, where the existence of at least three 
beds of magnetite is indicated. Two of these beds show thicknesses of eight 
and one-half and ten and one-half feet respectively in the single opening on 
each in which they could be measured. Two incompletely exposed beds in 
some shallow surface workings about a mile north of Burmis have probable 
thicknesses of five and three feet respectively at that place. Beds of con- 
solidated titaniferous-magnetite sands, occurring under similar geological con- 
ditions to those at Burmis, are also reported 80 miles to the southwest, in the 
state of Montana.1 

Under the microscope the ferruginous beds are seen to consist of more 
or less rounded particles of magnetite, quartz, and augite, with a little second- 
ary calcite, the whole cemented together by iron oxide. 

Analyses of typical samples are as follows :— 


Analyses of Titaniferous Magnetite from Burmis, Aiberta 


Fe TiOg SiOe Al203 CaO MgO V205 | CreOs NiO 124 S$ 
1 59-08 3-42 4-03 2¢30 OSGOT Cee er ead. 2. ANN ae ee nil 0-09 
2 55-50 5-74 123) eee ae 2-78 0) FE gl yt Ae 0-10 trace 
3 39-80 5-56 IRV G8 ide 2-21 DOO, ccicoot 2. )\ See eee 0-073] trace 
4 58 -82 Gi EQS be: oui ot omen eae ne ne em na ‘0-29]} trace nil. | 0-385 0-062 


1. Sample from exposure one mile north of Burmis, collected by J. A. Allen, analysed 
by J. A. Kelso. 

2. Sample from the 3-feet bed one mile north of Burmis, collected by W. W. Leach, 
analysed in Mines Branch laboratory. 

3. Sample from 10%-feet bed, eight miles north of Burmis, collected by W. W. Leach, 
analysed in Mines Branch laboratory. 

4. Specimen collected by W. W. Leach, in 1911, analysed in Mines Branch laboratory, 
by H. A. Leverin in 1921. 


. The titaniferous magnetite from Burmis carries too little titanium to be of 
interest for that element, but should further prospecting prove the ferrugin- 


1 Stebinger, Eugene, Titaniferous magnetite beds on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
Montana: U.S. Geol. Sur. Bull. 540-H, 1913, pp. 3-11. 
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ous beds to be of sufficient extent and thickness it may at some future time 
prove of value as an iron ore. The maximum amount of metallic titanium 
shown in the above analyses—407 per cent—should not be an insuperable 


obstacle to its use for that purpose should circumstances ultimately prove 
favourable otherwise. | 


References :— 
Leach, W. W., Geology of the Blairmore map area, Alberta: Geol. Sur. Can., Summary 
Report, 1911, pp. 199-200. 
Allan, J. A., First Annual Report on the Mineral Resources of Alberta, Edmonton, 


1920, pp. 62-65. 
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PART III 


SOURCES, PRODUCTION, AND USES OF TITANIUM 


SOURCES, PRODUCTION, AND USES OF TITANIUM 


THE WORLD’S COMMERCIAL SOURCES AND PRODUCTION OF 
TITANIUM MINERALS 


J Until 1903, Norway was the only country producing titanium minerals 
i quantity, and the recorded production, all of it rutile, was at the rate of less 
than 100 metric tons annually. With the exploitation of the Virginia deposits 
however, the United ‘States, which previous to 1903 had produced Bata alyy 
only a few hundred pounds of rutile gathered in the fields of Chester county 
Pennsylvania, for use in the artificial tooth industry and for cabinet sedi 
mens,} became an important producer also; and by 1909 the annual pro- 
duction of the Virginia deposits had surpassed that of Norway and con- 
tinued to do so until, in 1918, a sudden large increase in the Norwegian 
production put that country again in the lead. There has also been a few 
scattered shipments of rutile from Australia, and a few hundred tons of rutile- 
bearing ilmenite has been exported from Canada (Quebec) for experimental 
purposes. 

The first shipments of ilmenite officially recorded as such, in Canada, 
were made from St. Urbain, in the province of Quebec, in 1908. In 1913 the 
United States also became a steady producer of that mineral. No information 
is available concerning the ilmenite production of Norway. 

The magnitude of the world’s production of titanium minerals—which 
is also a measure of the world’s present demands—and the relative pro- 
portions heretofore furnished by the three producing vountries, Norway, the 
United States, and Canada, are set forth in the following table :— 


Annual Production of Titanium Minerals in Norway, the United 
States, and Canada, from 1906 to 1920 


Norway! United States? Canada? z World 
Year | ——_—___—_|— ——— 
Rutile Rutile |Ilmenite | Ilmenite | Rutile | Ilmenite 
Metric Short Short Short Short Short 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
OO Goosen hs MR ecco es ocala, Peas 55 AY hed. ye ce cee ee me A be ae ia ee 
TO Lee ne oh aye et encles Raetaner= 55 TE ee ene ee ees TPRO eee cs 
TESS Saye PAN er os or SN SE AS Radin 83 165] Pee 250 107 i 
TOGO ied Kinyo 0 kd Sse. | canoe ee ee (W5 ER, Mone tee 820 12h 820 
Put ee a oe 116 Ba6 te eee 3,233 694 3.933 
TOWRA ne) he Wan iin, © aA ca 76 HL ree ees 3,616 84 3,616 
CHESS a Ov Meret ee TG red Or 100 TOG oth Sh Se tee 1,185 210 1,185 
“ONL 2 UO 1 cara aay ere, See ‘AG 305 250 5,360 390 5,610 
“ie DURING ete UE 2 alas Men oe eee 30 94 89 nil 127 89 
SRE Oe SE Ten 170 250 300 nil 437 300 
“ay 9 ie ela ions aan 103 110 | 95 3,209 224 3,304 
eS ONS Se eee ee | 129 206 | 1,339 4,978 348 6,317 
Do ieee en aicietceaedNeeds se: le. 2a 261 1,644 6,330 2,920 7,974 
fies pale ale ee 4,269 102 106 cr] a Repel Hh eee 
Hen BOUT Ae... 3,418 277 | ~~ 268 960! 4), SEOs ae 


1The figures for Norw 
1919, and 1920 probably include ilmenite. 
2The United States figures for 1906, 1907, 
III-A, Virginia Geol. Sur., pile eee fro 
‘shed by the U.S. Geol. Survey. 
as Bee alee Se have been compiled from the Annual Reports of the Quebec Bureau 
Division of Mineral Resources and Statistics, Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


1908, p. 744, 
93 


and 1908 are taken from Watson and Taber, Bull. 
m the annual volumes of Mineral Resources of 


of Mines and of the f 
ioppess; BF. i., Min. Res. of the TS 
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The Norwegian rutile comes from Krageré, in southern Norway, and is 
marketed in the form of black concentrates carrying 93 to 98 per cent titanic 
acid (TiOz). The deposits from which it is obtained are the largest known in 
Europe and probably the second largest in the world, the Virginia deposits 
being said to be more extensive. They are reported to be capable of maintaining 
for many years an output much in excess of the SSE that it has hitherto 
been found possible to dispose of. 

The United States rutile, also, is marketed in the form of concentrates, 
lighter in colour than the Norwegian product and carrying 94 to 96 per cent 
TiOe. It is all produced by the American Rutile Company at their plant at 
Roseland, Virginia, from rock carrying 4 or 5 per cent rutile and about the 
same quantity of ilmenite In Nelson and Amherst counties, Virginia, there 
is said to be a practically unlimited supply of very pure rutile that can be 
concentrated to yield a high grade product? 

In the present undeveloped condition of the Canadian rutile deposits at 
St. Urbain, Quebec, nothing very definite can be said about their commercial 
possibilities. The rutile itself is of excellent quality and is apparently in very 
considerable amount, but it is so irregularly distributed through masses of 
ilmenite as to render uncertain any estimate of the possibilities of the area 
as a dependable source for large supplies. A trial shipment of about 1,000 
tons of the St. Urbain ore, sent to the General Electric Co’s Lynn works in 1910, 
is said to have carried 6 per cent rutile.® 

There have also been a few small sporadic shipments of rutile from 
Australia (South Australia and Queensland). A little very pure rutile from 
Queensland was sold in the United States in 1908 (Min. Res. U.S., 1908, p. 744). 
There is, however, no information available on which it is possible to base an 
opinion as to the possibilities of the Australian deposits as steady producers 
of rutile. 

Special interest in ilmenite as a source of titanium compounds may be said 
to have arisen with the development of the electric furnace process for the 
production of ferrotitanium alloys in the opening decade of the present century. 
The first shipments from St. Urbain, Quebec, in 1908 and 1909, were of material 
from old dumps, which was sent to Niagara Falls, N.Y., to be tested for this 
purpose. Actual mining operations followed later, both at St. Urbain iand at 
Ivry, in Terrebonne county; and the province of Quebec has supplied the 
bulk of the ilmenite heretofore used in the manufacture of ferrotitanium in 
the United States. Latterly, however, ‘Quebec ilmenite has been to a large 
extent supplanted in the United States—at present its only market—by ilmenite 
concentrates from Florida and Virginia. The Canadian mineral which is 
marketed as mined—without any preliminary treatment—is not as high grade a 
material as the United States product. 

Until 1916, all the ilmenite produced in the United States was obtained 
as a by-product of the concentration of rutile-bearing syenite at the American 
Rutile Co.’s plant at Roseland, Virginia. At the present time ilmenite is also 
being produced in Florida, by Buckman and Pritchard (Inc.), a concern under 
the same financial control as the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. and the 
Titanium Pigment Co., of Niagara Falls, N.Y. The Buckman and Pritchard 


1 Hess, F. L., Titanium: Annual volumes of Min. Res. of the U.S. 
2 Bulletin III-A, Virginia Geological Survey, 1913, p. 266. 
3 Hess, F. L., Min. Res. of the U.S. for 1910, p. 762. 7; 
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plant at Mineral City, four miles south of Pablo Beach, Fla., produces ilmenite, 
rutile, zircon, and monazite by washing the beach sands found there, their chief 
product as regards quantity being ilmenite. ' 
While no figures are available concerning ilmenite production in Norway, 
it seems altogether likely that a certain amount is obtained there as a by- 
product of the concentration of rutile, and recently ilmenite has been mined 
for itself, for use in the manufacture of white pigments. It was stated in 1920! 
that the Titan Co.’s plant at Fredrickstad was using ilmenite for this purpose at 
the rate of about 4,000 tons annually. 

In the light of our present knowledge, the world’s most important ilmenite 
reserves are probably to be found in the province of Quebec, Canada, and in 
the Ekersund-Soggendal district in Norway. Of three deposits in the vicinity 
of Soggendal, south of Ekersund, on the southwest coast of Norway, one, Laxdals- 
felterne, is estimated to contain 250,000 tons of ilmenite carrying about 35 
per cent TiOe; a second, Blaafjeld, 100,000 tons carrying 40 to 45 per cent 
TiOe; and the third, Storgang, 3,000,000 tons carrying 25 to 40 per cent TiOz. 
It is from the last two that the Titan Co. secures its raw material. 

The Quebec ilmenite deposits, at St. Urbain and at Ivry, compare favourably 
both as to size and titanium content with those found in Norway. 

As already stated, all the ilmenite produced in the United States is in the 
form of concentrates which carry 48 to 55 per cent TiOe, and is consequently a 
higher grade material than either the Norwegian or Canadian raw ores. At the 
American Rutile Company’s mill, rutile-ilmenite-bearing syenite is crushed 
by stamps, classified in Brown classifiers, and thenee delivered to Wilfley tables, 
which separate the ore into a first concentrate, middlings, and tails. The 
middlings are returned to the stamp battery for further crushing and the tailings 
zo to waste, except when, as is sometimes the case, they consist of practically all 
feldspar, when they are sold to manufacturers of porcelain and pottery. The 
concentrates, which consist of rutile and ilmenite with small amounts of silicate 
minerals, are passed through a Wetherill magnetic separator to effect the removal 
of ilmenite. Rutile for use in the ceramic industries is further pulverized in 
Sturtevant emery rolls.t 

At the Florida plant of Buckman and Pritchard, Inc., the raw material, a 
beach sand, is excavated by dredging and passed over concentrating tables without 
any preliminary treatment. The table concentrates consisting of ilmenite, rutile, 
zircon, and monazite are dried in a Ruggles dryer and then put through a Dings 
magnetic separator, which separates the ilmenite ; the tailings from the separator 
are again passed over tables to separate monazite and zircon. The commercial 
products are zircon, monazite, and an ilmenite concentrate carrying about 52 
per cent TiOz. A marketable rutile product, could also be made. 

At Mineral City, Florida, there is said to be available 1,025,000 tons of 
beach sand, carrying, ilmenite 5-48 per cent; rutile 0-59 per cent; monazite, 
0-08 per cent; and zircon, 1-96 per cent: together with a further 31,750,000 tons 
of dune sand, carrying, ilmenite 1-06 per cent; rutile 0-12 per cent; monazite 

: * zircon 0-46 per cent. ; 
: ay Gg eae of inant associated with uranium minerals occurs 


near Olary, in South Australia and has been worked in recent years as a source 
z 
1Chem, Trade Jour. and Chem. Engr., ed 25, ore 407. 
- ireinia Geol. Survey, ~ PD: - : 
eee we & rare Florida mineral: Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 104, 1917, pp. 


153-155. 
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of radium compounds. A specimen of the ilmenite from this deposit yielded 


51-85 per cent TiOz.1 ; , 
Ilmenite also is the chief constituent of the crude monazite sands of Ceylon 
and Travancore, India, and these might be expected to yield ilmenite as a cheap 


by-product.” 


A deposit of ilmenite estimated to contain 3,500,000 metric tons of ore is also 


said to have been discovered in Madagascar in 1912. Some samples from the 
deposit indicated a tenor of about 40 per cent titanium dioxide.* 

The use of ilmenite is confined almost entirely to the ferro-titanium alloy, 
the are lamp electrode, and the titanium pigment industries. ‘Titanium com- 
pounds for other purposes are derived preferably, if not necessarily, from rutile. 
For some unexplained reason the ilmenite produced by the American Rutile 
Company seems to be specially adapted to the manufacture of electrodes, and the 
Metal and Thermit Corporation has also found it best adapted to its process for 
making carbon-free ferrotitanium, consequently the Virginia product has com- 
manded a special price—in 1918, $25 per'ton as compared with $6.25 per ton for 
Florida concentrates. The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, on the 


other hand, has found ordinary ilmenite suitable for its needs; through Buck- 


man and Pritchard, Inc., it controls its own source of supply.* 

Practically all the ilmenite produced in Quebec has gone to the Niagara 
Falls plant of the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company to be used in the 
manufacture of ferrocarbontitanium in the electric furnace. The value of. the 
Canadian mineral at the mine, as deduced from the figures for output and 
aggregate values given in the annual reports of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, 
averaged $1.97 per ton in 1913 and $3.12 in 1920. 

The prices of titanium minerals, as quoted by the Foote Mineral ‘Company 
in the Engineering and Mining Journal of January 7, 1922, are as follows: 
ilmenite, carrying 52 per cent TiOe2, 14 to 2 cents per lb. for ore; rutile, carry- 
ing 95 per cent TiO, 12 cents per Ib. for ore, with concessions on large con- 
tracts. On the same date ferrocarbontitanium, containing 15 to 18 per cent 
titanium, was quoted at $200 to $225 per ton f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


USES OF TITANIUM AND ITS COMPOUNDS 


Titanium, as such, does not appear ever to have been put to industrial 


use, but alloyed with other elements, and in chemical combination, it is ° 


employed for a number of purposes, mostly in a very small way. Considering 
the comparative abundance of titaniferous ores and the many suggested appli- 
cations of titanium compounds, commercial development has been slow, probably 
because most of the suggested applizations call for purer titanium compounds 
than have heretofore been obtainable at prices low enough to make their use 
profitable. | 

The useful products into which titanium may enter as an important con- 
stituent may be classified as follows :— 

1. Metallic alloys: such as ferrotitanium and ferrocarbontitanium. 

2. Incandescent media for lighting purposes: arc-lamp electrodes and fila- 
ments for incandescent lamps. 


1 Bulletin of the Imperial ‘Institute, vol. 15, 1917, p. 85. 

2 Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, vol. 15, 1917, p. 84. 

3 Carteret and Devaux, La titane et ses emplois industriels: Age de Fer, 25 Octobre 
1920; cited by ‘Coffignier in Chimie et Industrie, Avril 1922, p.766R. 

4 Min. Res. of the U.S., for 1918, pp. 809-810; for 1919, p. 719. 
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3. Colouring materials: 
(a) Pigments, in the paint industry. 


(b) Dyes and mordants, in the textile and leather industries. 
(c) Refractory colouring material in the ceramic industries. 


4, Miscellaneous. 


At the moment of writing, by far the most extensive use of titanium is in 
the form of ferroalloys for the purification of steel. The amount consumed in 
other forms, for all other purposes combined, is only a fraction of the amount 
used in this way. The comparatively insignificant amount of titanium ore 
required to fill the present demands even of the iron and steel industry, as 
compared with the total supplies of titanium ores available, becomes evident 
when it is stated that less than two pounds of titanium are necessary for the 
production of a ton of the treated steel, and that less than 12,500 tons of 20 
per cent titanium ore, such ag ilmenite, would provide all the titanium required 
in the producticn of the 2,500,000 tons of titanium treated steel that, it is 
estimated, were manufactured in the United States in 1918. Recent develop- 
ments in the use of titanium white as a substitute for white lead and zine white 
would indicate, however, that the paint industry will probably be the most 
important consumer of titanium compounds in the future. 


1. METALLIC ALLOYS 


A considerable number of alloys of titanium with one or more other 
elements have been prepared and tested for various purposes, but the only 
ones that have actually appeared on the market as articles of commerce are the 
iron-titanium alloys (ferrotitanium and ferrocarbontitanium), cuprotitanium, 
and manganotitanium. 


Tron-TitaNiuM A.uoys?,? 


Possibly on account of the traditional superiority of the pig irons made 
from titaniferous ores, the alloys of titanium with iron were the first to receive 
attention, and they are now, by reason of their extensive use in the purification 
“of steel and iron, commercially the most important of all the titanium com- 
pounds. ‘ 

When titaniferous iron ores are smelted in the blast furnace a little of 
the titanium is reduced and alloys with the iron; most of it, however, goes 
into the slag, as TiOe, without reduction. But when titaniferous pig iron is 
converted into steel the titanium it contains is completely oxidized during the 
steel-making process and all passes into the slag as titanium dioxide (TiO2). 
Consequently, whether or not titanium improves the qualities of the pig irons 
containing it (a question on which metallurgists are not all in agreement) the 
quality of steel cannot be improved by the presence of titanium in the pig iron 
from which it is made.* To affect its quality, the titanium must be added to 
the finished steel, and as there are practical difficulties both in the production 


1 Anderson, R. J., The metallurgy of titanium; Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 184, 1917, pp. 


: = and 637-650. 
495 Baad pales horse and uses of titanium ores; Bull. Imp. Inst., No. 1, 1917, pp. 82-98. 
3 Harbord and Hall, The Metallurgy of Steel, London, 1911, pp. 402-403. 
4Raymond, R. W., Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. Engrs., vol. 21, 1892, p. 278. 
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of metallic titanium and in its incorporation in molten steel, it is added in 
the form of an iron-titanium alloy. 

The iron-titanium alloys were first produced by reducing highly titaniferous 
iron ores under suitable conditions in the blast furnace; but it was found 
impossible to obtain alloys high in titanium in this way, and they are now 
manufactured either in the electric furnace or by the aluminothermic method. 
There are at the present time two distinct kinds of ferrotitanium alloys on 
the market; one, called ferrocarbontitanium, containing 15 to 18 per cent 
titanium, about 6 per cent carbon, and the balance iron, is made in the electric 
furnace and sold, in 1920, at $200 to $250 per ton; the other, a carbon-free pro- 
duct, is manufactured by the thermit process and sells at a higher price. Both 
are used for the same purposes. 


Ferrocarbontitanium 


The form in which titanium is chiefly used in the steel industry in 
America is the alloy known as ferrocarbontitanium, manufactured by the 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company, of Niagara Falls, N.Y. The present 
position of this material in the commercial world is due almost entirely to 
the efforts of A. J. Rossi, who has devoted more than 30 years to the problems 
involved in its production and use. He and the company founded on the 
results of his labour, have been, very appropriately, styled “the alpha and 
omega of the titanium industry in America.” As it comes on the market 
this material, which is used as a final deoxidizer and denitrogenizer in the 
treatment of steel, contains from 5 to 9 per cent of carbon, practically all in 
the form of graphite, and is guaranteed to contain at least 15 per cent titanium. 
A typical analysis is as follows :— 


Analysis of Ferrocarbontitanium 


Bille ON st es ec Me I eee OIRO SWE el ROPE Te 0 eee 1-41 
TT Cease hee ah eS aT SE ML te a ik UR HN Lh i 15-79 
Carbone 0. ct ee ae ar en eee ee Rn eg mero ss Geel oat Jes Soc ee 7-46 
Manganese .%. ic: kh,5 heh, Wet eee ee al tis) tiet “st at eo) ok ee 0-11 
ATUMINUM 28 ie! bois cing ak ores oe pats Poke een ao hy eee 0:80 
PRHOSPRONUS 5 isc) Selsy eee a ee RCE Re Sens LS core at ge en 0-05 
Sulphur... c.03:) 4.702 ea ee ee tee, 2) "OUR eee 0-08 
iron (by difference) fe. saree ie o> fins as enue eee 74-30 


The first commercial iron-titanium alloy made by Rossi in the electric 
furnace was a practically carbon-free product. The method employed in its 
production was to first melt aluminum in ingots or other convenient form in 
the electric furnace, then add pig iron or iron scrap to the charge, and, finally, 
rutile. The temperature was then raised to the point at which a reaction com- 
mences whereby the aluminum combines with the oxygen of the rutile and 
sets titanium free. The latter at once alloys with the molten iron, and in this 
way alloys containing 10 to 75 per cent titanium with only 0-12 to 0-75 per 
cent carbon can be produced in quantity. Ilmenite, or titanic iron ore can be 
used in place of rutile, in which case it may not be necessary to add pig iron 
or scrap. The aluminum first reduces the iron oxides in the ore, and in the 
iron thus formed, the titanium dissolves, as it is in turn reduced, yielding 
carbon-free ferrotitanium. The production of ferrotitanium from ilmenite 
in this way, however, is a more costly process than that in which rutile and- 
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scrap are used, since a great deal of aluminum is required to reduce the iron 
oxides, and iron can be more economically reduced in other ways.1 

Jn its present practice, the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Company has 
discarded the aluminum bath and substituted a method whereby oxides of 
iron and titanium are reduced with carbon in the electric furnace. At one 
of their plants, titaniferous iron ore or slag or rutile is mixed with the proper 
amount of carbon (coke) and charged into a Siemans electric furnace on top 
of a molten bath of scrap iron or steel. Reduction of the ore takes place in 
the ‘are and the resulting alloy is tapped off. The ore used has the following 
composition: TiOe, 34-36 per cent; FeO, 50-53 per cent; SiOe2, 4-14 per cent; 
Al2Oz, 2-20 per cent. If the slag produced is high in titanium, it is re-charged 
to the furnace. The first alloy obtained contains 10 to 15 per cent titanium, 
5 to 9 per cent carbon, and 0-35 per cent to 1-00 per cent silicon; it can be 
refined, using rutile as a decarbonizing agent, to a final product carrying less 
than one per cent varbon.2 To reduce the amount of titanium lost through 
oxidation, Rossi, in a patent issued in 1912,° calls for the introduction of lime 
(CaO) into the bath of molten iron, to be followed by mixed titanium oxide, 
lime, and carbon, the reaction in this case being given as follows :— 


Ti0e + CaO + 5 C = Ti + CaCe + 3 CO. 


Rossi also devised and patented a method of concentration to produce an, 
alloy rich in titanium from low grade ores.* The ore containing 15 per cent 
titanium dioxide, 80 per cent oxide of iron, and 5 per cent of gangue, was 
smelted in an electric furnace with just sufficient carbon to reduce the iron 
but leave all the titanic acid unreduced in the slag. By this means a good 
quality of pig iron was obtained, and all the titanium was concentrated in 
the slag. ‘The latter was then used for the production of ferrotitanium in the 
ordinary way. Analyses of ferrotitanium alloys so made, are:— 


itani “ey sgh Herta PT OO tay 53-92 15-84 
ea, ate Pa COMI E ES UAT 0-291 0-311 
Phosphorus... 0iais. i. Pale ee ee ee ee 0-059 0-042 

Ferrotitanium 


By ferrotitanium is meant the carbon-free binary alloy now produced by the 
well known Goldschmidt aluminothermic process. It is very similar to the 
alloy produced by one of Rossi’s earlier electric furnace processes mete alluded 
to, both depending for their success on the strong reducing power of a ocr gaaey 
Most ferrotitanium of German origin 1s made by the Goldschmidt ee and, 
in America, it is the process employed by the Metal and Thermit sdech aperra 
(Goldschmidt Thermit Company) ot New York, the only company bes1 cc e 
Titanium Alloy Company engaged in the manufacture of ferrotitanium alloys 


on this continent. 
a 
Riel Se Se ee 


1 Rossi, A. J., On the manufacture of ferroalloys in general and of ferrotitanium in 
OSSI1, . "9 


particular in the elec ric furnace: Hlectrochem. Ind., vol. 1, 1903, pp. 523-526. 
e re da cake R : mk metallurgy of titanium: Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 184, 1917, 
nderson, R. J., 


p. 496. (U.S. Pats. 609,466 and 609,467, 1898.) 


: Mar. 5, 1912, 
pre cacvonent mieten 5. 503, p. $26; also U.S. Patent No. 668,266, Feb. 19, 1901. 
4 Electrochem. ” - 4, ’ 
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In the Goldschmidt process the metallic oxides to be reduced are mixed 
with aluminum in the proper proportions, all the ingredients being in a finely 
powdered condition. By means of a suitable fuse, the mixture is then ignited 
and the temperature raised at some point in it to that at which aluminum and 
oxygen combine. Once started a rapid reaction takes place; titanic acid (Ti02) 
is reduced to the metal, and the aluminum combining with the liberated oxygen 
forms alumina, according to the following equation.! 


8 Ti0e +4 Al—=3 Ti+ 2 Al,Os 


These alloys contain 5 to 6 per cent of aluminum, which is said to be 
advantageous inasmuch as it facilitates the incorporation of the alloy in molten 
iron and steel. An analysis of such an alloy follows :— 


Analysis of Carbon-free Ferrotitanwum 


SUNCOM Ga ces tee ened aouk, eee LAWL eae elet ou Redon teehee Somtes 1 to 1-5 per cent 
MTitaniitias etek che elec Etat ics Babel eeaherel sotemetamnets 25 oe a) 

Oke ovenceewn en ta PAD ea ORS Rh Ky OG) GO + Ocd..0 U nil 

HWkshaleschelcion, puis SM. GoM oo 04 oF Oo bo cic nil 

P-Whokeauhcybhackee sn a Amine URE mean eis Abo th.chnoty ot tes bt eOme as By 
Phosphorus. 9s Ws oures. ls och pares ee ete moins Semmes 0:05 v3 7 

SOU Oe She TU ME TAK ch. Bir som a O act 0-01 cs ye 

Iron) (by, difference)... eisy is scape ered eel wn ees c 67-44 to 68:94 per cent 


The Goldschmidt Company also put up so-called “titanium thermit” by 
means of which the liquid titanium alloy is formed in the bath of molten metal 
to be purified. It consists of an intimate mixture of powdered aluminum with 
oxides of iron and titanium, in suitable proportions, confined in a sheet iron 
receptacle. This, fastened to the end of an iron rod, is stirred into the molten 
metal, the temperature of which is sufficient to start the reaction between the 
metallic oxides and the aluminum. This method of use is said to be specially 
suitable for adding small quantities of titanium to cast iron.” 

The Goldschmidt products have been used for a number of years in many 
European steel works, as a final deoxidizer during casting. They are also 
used to some extent in America, where, however, the less expensive electric 
furnace product, ferrocarbontitanium, is the favourite. ; 


Ferrotitanium versus Ferrocarbontitanium.—Metallurgists are practically 
all agreed that a small amount of titanium in some form can be used to 
advantage for the final purification of practically every grade of steel—high 
carbon, low carbon, and special alloy steels; but as is natural when two different 
commodities with similar functions are put on the market by rival manufacturers, 
there has been some controversy concerning the relative merits of ferrocarbon- 
titanium and the carbon-free product for this purpose. It has been stated? 
that the titanium in ferrocarbontitanium is present in the form of titanium 
carbide, in microscopic particles held in a matrix similar to grey cast iron, 
while in the carbon-free product it is alloyed with iron as the simple metal. The 

1 Goldschmidt, Hans, Aluminothermics: Electrochem. Ind., vol. 1, 1903, pp. 527-534. 


The production of pure metals free from carbon by the aluminothermic method: Electro- 
chem. Ind., vol. 2, 1904, pp. 145-147. 


2Goldschmidt, Hans, ‘Titanium thermit: Electrochem. and Met. Ind., vol. 3, 1905, 
pp. ’ e 
Goldschmidt, Hans (Discussion), Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 20, 1911, p. 271. 


ae Mere ey G. F., Titanium and its effects on steel: Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 34, 
» Pp. . 
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_ dispute seems to hinge primarily on the matter of alleged carbides in the 

electric furnace product. These, it has been claimed, prevent the ready solution 
of the alloy in steel and, hence, render it unable to do the same work as the 
earbon-free alloy. There is also the question as to the effect on the steel of the 
aluminum always present in the carbonless alloy. . 

Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, the advocate of carbon-free ferrotitanium, says! that 
carbon-free metals dissolve more readily than do the same metals when they 
contain carbon, because in the latter the carbon is present in the form of carbide. 
He states further? that the aluminum in carbonless ferrotitanium is a useful 
ingredient having a threefold purpose; first, in that it causes the titanium to 
alloy ‘better with the molten steel; second, that it facilitates the removal of the 
waste products formed during the process of purification—since the titanic acid 
formed by the titanium is, by itself, very infusible, as is also the alumina formed 
by the aluminum, but when both metals are added at the same time titanate 
of aluminum, a much more fusible compound, is formed, that by reason of its 
fluidity readily frees itself and rises to the surface of the molten bath; third, 
in that the aluminum acts on the steel before the titanium and thus relieves the 
latter of the rough preliminary work of deoxidation that can be more ad- 
vantageously done by aluminum. 

Rossi? and Slocum‘ strenuously combat the view that the carbon in ferro- 
carbontitanium is in the form of carbide and that the presence of carbon impairs: 
the usefulness of the alloy. In support of their contention, Slocum cites a 
number of analyses that show the carbon to be present almost entirely as graphite 
and only an inconsiderable proportion in the combined form, and claims there 
is no ground for the belief that the carbon present in the triple alloy is there 
mainly as carbide, that, on the contrary, titanium appears to act very much like 
silicon in that it causes a separation of the carbon as graphite. 


Analyses showing Condition of the Carbon in Ferrocarbontitanwm 


Graphite Combined carbon 
S 9-601 0-147 
Gig 9-179 0-120 
ay 7-012 0-130 
i 6-234 0-118 


Slocum? further states that his experience is that the carbon-free alloy is 
not adapted for use in the iron and steel industry, for which purpose an alloy 
containing 5 to 8 per cent earbon 1s demanded, and that his attempts to use 
a carbon-free iron-titanium alloy containing 5 to 10 per cent aluminum resulted 
in almost complete failure, as he an made the steel brittle and its 

i i ; inclusions in the metal. 
one tine of Be alloy to be used as the ferrotitanium alloys are used has 
an important bearing on the facility with which it can be incorporated in the 


a <——$—<$—<<<$ 
a a ae a : > . 
1 The melting point and its relation to alloying capacity: Met. and Chem. Eng., vol. 9, 
1941, Dy S#80 . Blectrochem. Soc., vol. 20, 1911, pp. 268-272. 
a dehy ik : Ca tacteet of titanium and its alloys: The Mineral Industry, 
Ossi, * ” 


apt Oe acy, Titanium in iron and steel: Trans. Amer. Electrochem, Soc., vol. 20, 
oc > > 7 


1911, pp. 265-268. 
5 Loc. cit. 
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molten steel. In this respect ferrotitanium made by the aluminothermic pro- 
cess and ferrocarbontitanium are on an approximately equal footing, since both 
have densities of about 6:20 to 6:40. ; 

Whatever the relative merits of the two types of iron-titanium alloys, both 
are in actual use and for the same purposes. So far as America is concerned, 
ferrocarbontitanium appears to be in more general demand!, while alumino- 
thermic ferrotitanium commands the higher price. 


Titanium in the metallurgy of steel—The presence of minute quantities 
of certain elements in finished steel produces seriously deleterious effects on the 
physical properties of that metal, so that it 1s a matter of great commercial 
importance that such injurious impurities be eliminated as completely as possible 
during the process of manufacture. Among the worst of these impurities are 
oxygen and nitrogen,? which are always present, and for the removal of which 
titanium is specially adapted by its. great affinity for both. Titanium will 
remove traces of oxygen that do not yield to ordinary deoxidizers with their 
concomitant carburizing action, and it is one of the few elements that will 
readily unite with the inert gas, nitrogen. Moreover, the titanium. dioxide 
formed by its reaction with oxygen combines with the slag occluded in the steel, 
and, by lowering its melting point, imparts to it a fluidity that greatly 
facilitates its separation from the metal. It is for these reasons that 
titanium is a valuable final deoxidizer, or scavenger, for the purification of 
steel. For this purpose it may be used either alone or alloyed with iron, but, 
aside from the difficulties invoived in the production of pure metallic titanium, 
2ertain practical considerations preclude the use of the pure metal. Its high 
melting point (1850° C.) and a specific gravity less than that of iron would 
cause it to float on molten steel, so that it would be practically impossible to 
bring ahout its uniform diffusion throughout the bath. In practice, therefore, 
it is always used in the form of a ferroalloy; steel works in the United States 
usually specifying one containing 10 to 15 per cent titanium, since one of that 
composition readily dissolves in molten iron and steel. 

In steel works practice it is customary to add the ferrotitanium alloy in 
the casting ladle after the other deoxidizers, such as ferromanganese and ferro- 
silicon, if they also are to be used. ‘The alloy, broken into small-pieces, is 
shovelled, cold, into the molten steel as it is being tapped into the ladle, when 
the latter is about one-third full. It is advisable that as much as possible of 
the alloy be rabbled into the molten steel before the slag begins to run, otherwise 
much of it will be wasted in the vigorous reaction that takes place between 
titanium and the molten silicates, and because it is difficult for the alloy to make 
its way down through the slag to the metal beneath. After the titanium alloy 
has been thoroughly incorporated in the bath, the ladle should be allowed to 
stand for a few minutes before pouring, in order that the titanium may have 
time to react with the impurities and to give the entrained slag and oxides an 
opportunity to separate from the steel and rise to the surface. There is no 
danger of the bath chilling by thus holding it, since the reaction brought about 


1 Anderson, R. J., Make progress in ferro-alloys: Iron Trade Review, vol. 66, 1920, 
De 2.2. : 
2Chatelier, Henri le, Congress of Metallurgists, Belgium, 1905. 
Braune, — , Stahl und Hisen, Jahrgang 26, 1906, pp. 1357, 1431 and 1496. 
Tholander, Dr., Stahl und Hisen, Jahrgang 29, 1909, p. 1594. 
3 Stoughton, B., U.S. Pat. Office, Proc. Ser. No. 463,610. 
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by the titanium is exothermic: the addition of the iron-titanium alloy is 
followed almost immediately by a rise in the temperature of the fused steel due 
to the heat given off by the reaction of the titanium with oxygen and nitrogen. 
Stable oxides and nitrides of titanium are formed, which rise to the surfac2 
and are removed as slag. The amount of titanium alloy to be added varies 
with the grade of steel treated and with the results desired. In general, less 
than one per cent of the weight of the steel, equivalent to less than two pounds 
of metallic titanium per ton of steel poured, is all that is necessary. Unless 
more has been added than is required to unite with all the impurities, a!] the 
titanium will pass off in the slag. If, however, an excess of titanium has been 
added some of the surplus will remain alloyed in the steel, where it does no harm 
and may even improve the quality. 

The effect of adding titanium is to break up dissolved oxides and nitrides 
and remove occluded gases, thus rendering the finished steel denser and closer 
grained and free from blowholes and pinholes. Piping in the ingot is 
also reduced and the segregation of sulphur, phosphorus, and carbon diminished. 

Titanium-treated steel castings are free of brittleness, heat less under the 
tool, and may therefore be machined more rapidly than other steels of like 
earbon content. It makes possible the removal of a greater amount of slag, 
and, by preventing segregation, produces a more homogeneous metal. 

The first really extensive use to which the titanium-iron alloys were put 
after their introduction into the steel industry was the purification of bessemer 
rail steel, and in 1910 over a quarter of a million tons of that steel was so 
treated; but, with the substitution of open hearth for bessemer steel rails, the 
use of titanium alloys fell off rapidly, as it was not thought that the already 
superior qualities of the open hearth metal were susceptible of sufficient improve- 
ment by a titanium treatment to warrant the extra expense. Further experience, 
however, has indicated that not only open hearth but practically all steels can 
be benefited by treatment with ferrotitanium alloys,? so that although the 
output of titanium-treated rail steel is now but a small fraction of what it was 
formerly, the total amount of titanium-treated steel produced has been growing 
steadily and has now reached very considerable proportions. The following 
figures from various annual volumes of The Mineral Industry will serve to | 
illustrate this :— 


1Von Maltitz, E., Der Hinfluss des Titans auf Stahl besonders auf Schienenstahl: 


i hreang, 29, 1909, pp. 1593-1602. ; ; 
Saget wig 885 a zB. The influence of titanium on segregation in bessemer rail steel: 
Proc. Amer Soc. Testing Materials, vol. 10, 1910, pp. 201-211. Reet CoP 
2 Venator Wilhelm, Ueber Verwendung von Titan-Legierungen in der Stahl-Indus : 
; d Hisen, Jahrgang 30, 1910, p. 651. 
eaten, w. A.; The use’ of titanium in the manu 
Foundrymen’s Assoc., Cleveland meeting, 1916. 
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Annual Production of Titanium-Treated Steel in the United States 


ae ete Rail steel Total 


production! 
gross tons 
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'Hstimates based on sales of ferrotitanium alloys and information furnished by manufacturers 
of ferrotitanium. 


In addition to their present comparatively insignificant use as a super- 
purifier of rail steel, the ferrotitanium alloys are now being applied in the 
treatment of steel and iron rolls, where resistance to abrasion and shock is 
desirable; for steel castings, in foundry practice; for both low and high carbon 
steel chain; for gears, pinions, tires, die plates and heads; propellor shafts, 
driving rods, and other forgings; for tool (crucible) and automobile steels; for 
cast iron ingot moulds; for acid pots, and chilled iron car wheels. 

During the war, experiments in connection with the conservation of man- 
ganese showed that ferrotitanium could, in part, be successfully substituted for 
ferromanganese for some purposes. One steel plant was able to reduce the 
usual amount of ferromanganese fifty per cent by the addition of ferrotitanium 
in the ladle.t 

Aside from its properties as a scavenger, interest has also been manifest 
in the effect of titanium as an actual alloying element in steel. Used in this way 
it is said to improve the qualities of nickel, chromium, and manganese steels. 
Manganese steel containing 11 per cent manganese, 1 per cent carbon, and up 
to 0-40 per cent titanium is readily forged and rolled, and can be machined 
with comparative ease”, and experiments made in the Westinghouse research 
laboratory have shown that the addition of two per cent of titanium to iron- 
nickel alloys renders them capable of being forged at ordinary forging tempera- 
tures.2 It is reported that certain noteworthy developments have been made 
in. the case of complex titanium-bearing steels for armour plate and ordnance, 
but detailed data are not available.* 


The effect of titanium on cast iron—There are fewer data available con- 
eerning the effects produced by treating cast iron with titanium than is the 
case with steel, and the results recorded are somewhat contradictory, probably 


1 Anderson, R. J., Make progress in ferro-alloys: Iron Trade Review, vol. 66, 1920, 
p. 1122. 

2 Anderson, R. J., Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 184, 1917, p. 506. 

3 Bull. Can. Min. Inst., No 99, July, 1920, p. 543. 

4 Mineral Industry, vol. 29, 1920, p. 678. 
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because the elements with which titanium reacts were present in different 
proportions in the various cast irons treated. 

' One thing that seems to stand out clearly is that the addition of ferro- 
titanium reduces the chilling property in cast iron, probably by removing 
sulphur, nitrogen, and oxygen, all of which tend to increase the chill and for 
all of which titanium has a strong affinity. The removal of these elements 
may also serve to explain the discordant effects observed on the strength, etw., 
of the iron, for, though titanium helps to eliminate the detrimental sulphur, 
it also removes the highly beneficial oxygen, so the net result will depend on the 
relative proportions in which these two elements were present in the untreated 
metal. It may be here incidentally remarked that the presence of oxygen ‘in 
cast iron, once firmly believed to be highly detrimental, just as it is still in 
the case of steel, has been shown by recent research to be, on the contrary, 
highly beneficial.t 

The reduction in chilling power brought about by the use of ferro- 
titanium alloys in cast iron requires the use of more manganese for its restora- 
tion, which is highly objectionable, and it seems very doubtful whether any 
benefit will be found by prolonged experience to result from the use of titanium 
in cast iron, in spite of the fact that its action on the matrix of the iron itself 
may be to strengthen it. Its influence in removing oxygen in good castings is 
extremely detrimental, and this is probably not offset by any other beneficial 
action which it may have; on the other hand, where particularly good castings 
are not required, there is no call for the use of any treating material whatever.* 

Titanium contained in pig iron to be used for making steel can have no 
effect on the steel made therefrom, as it is all oxidized and removed as slag 
in the process of steel making. 

Tf it is desired to employ titanium as a deoxidizer of east iron, the usual 
method of procedure in foundry practice is to scatter a predetermined amount 
of ferrocarbontitanium or ferrotitanium, as the case may be, along the runner 
prior to tapping, so that when the cupola is tapped the titanium alloy will be 
washed into the ladle with the stream of iron. As in steel practice, the ladle 
should be held for some minutes to permit complete chemical reaction to take 
place, and slag should not be allowed to come into contact with the alloy, 
for it attacks ferrotitanium with avidity and thus destroys much of its useful- 
ness. For most purposes two to four pounds of a 15 per cent titanium alloy per 
‘ton of iron is requisite and sufficient.? : 


Cuprotitanium 


Copper when molten very readily absorbs gases and becomes oxidized. 
Upon cooling, the occluded gases are largely given off, producing at times 
ebullitions sufficiently violent to interfere with proper casting and leaving the 
metal full of blow holes and other imperfections. For this reason copper 
cannot be cast in sand direct from crucibles, in sand moulds made in flasks, 
or in such moulds as are used for casting iron. By the addition of small 

at j of the Blast Furnace, 
ee aan ‘Book Go, 1918, sSotié. c9001 aoe ‘pp. 469-481 for effect of oxygen on 


keine t 
i _ 481-484 for objections to too much manganese. 
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amounts of titanium in the form of a copper alloy solid castings free from 
blow holes are said to be ensured. Aluminum bronze treated with titanium, 
while considerably lighter than phosphor or manganese bronze, is said to 
be equal to it in strength and to be little affected by sea-water. 

An alloy of copper and titanium containing from 5 to 12 per cent of the 
latter element is said to be valuable for addition to copper castings.2 The 
alloy is manufactured in the electric furnace by the Rossi process, which calls 
for the reduction of rutile in a bath of aluminum to which copper has been 
added for the purpose of alloying with the reduced titanium. Otherwise the 
process is identical with that for the production of ferrotitanium, but ilmenite 
cannot be used, as the product must contain no iron. 

An alloy containing 98 per cent copper, 5 per cent titanium, and 2 per- 
cent magnesium is said to be still more efficient for degasifying copper and 
its alloys. 

The method of using cuprotitanium is practically the same as that employed 
when ferrotitanium is added to steel. Little has been published relative to its 
18@. : ) 


Ferrosilicotitanium 


When it is desired to add both silicon and titanium during the refining 
of steel, the use of an alloy containing titanium, silicon, iron, and carbon has 
been advocated as preferable to the addition of the silicon and titanium separ- 
ately. Such an alloy has been prepared in the electric furnace by reducing rutile 
and “silver sand” with carbon; the iron may be added either as scrap or as iron 
oxide together with sufficient additional carbon for its reduction. An analysis 
of ferrosilicotitanium produced in this way is:— 


Analysis of Ferrosilicotitanium 
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It is proposed that the alloy be added to the molten steel as it runs from the 
furnace, in exactly the same way that ferrotitanium is used.2 Although it was 


patented in 1909, this alloy has not apparently been put to any extensive 
industrial use. 


Ferrocuprotitanium 


By substituting copper for silica in the production of ferrosilicotitanium, 
an alloy similar, to the latter in other respects may be obtained for subsequent 
incorporation in copper. 


1 Hlectrochem. and Met. Indust., vol. 7, 1909, p. 88. 

2Min. and Sci. Press, vol. 99, 1909, p. 355. 

3 Electrochem. and Met. Indust., vol. 7, 1909, p. 538. 
Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., vol. 29, 1910, p. 636. 

# Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., vol. 29, 1910, p. 636. 
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Manganotitanium 


. An alloy of manganese and titanium, made by the thermit process, was 
brought out by the Goldschmidt Thermit Company for use as a deoxidizer 
of bronze. It contains 30 to 35 per cent titanium. 


2. INCANDESCENT MEDIA 


Titanium in the form of its natural compounds, ilmenite and rutile, as 
well as in the artificial compound, titanium carbide, has been employed to a 
noteworthy extent as one of the ingredients of electrodes for are lamps; and 
filaments of metallic titanium have been tested experimentally in incandescent 
electric lights. Experiments with titanium dioxide as a material for Welsbach 
gas mantles indicated that it was not suitable for that purpose. The value of 
titanium and its compounds for illuminating purposes is said to lie cniefly 
in their high fusion and vaporization points and great radiation efficiency; 
also, the spectrum furnished by titanium is one of the richest given by any 
of the elements. 


Arc Light Electrodes 


As early as 1878, Thomas A. Edison took out an English patent covering 
the use of titanium dioxide (rutile) in are lamps,? but the first United States 
patent mentioning the use of any compound of titanium in the manufacture of 
arc lamp electrodes was one issued in 1890, which called for the addition of 
some difficultly fusible substance, such as titanic iron (ilmenite), to the carbon 
of the electrodes in order to improve the steadiness and intensity of the light. 
Later, a series of experiments were carried out in the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company, in order to ascertain what available material 
would give the maximum light efficiency when used as arc electrodes. The 
work covered a large number of elements, compounds, and mixtures, but none 
of the other substances tried gave as high efficiency in candle power per watt 
as material which contained the element titanium.® d 

Probably the most extensively used electrode containing titanium is that 
employed in the so-called magnetite lamp, in which the cathode consists of a 
mixture of magnetite with 15 to 20 per cent rutile and some chromite. The 
magnetite gives conductivity to the electrodes when cold, as the other oxides 
are conductors only when hot, the rutile ensures a high luminous efficiency, and 
the chromite retards the consumption and increases the life of the electrode. 
This lamp which first found favour in the United States is now also used in 
Europe to some extent. One disadvantage connected with it is that it cannot 
be used in an alternating current circuit.‘ 

In January, 1907, a patent (U.S. Pat. No. 840,634) was granted for an 
are light pencil consisting in whole or in part of an alloy of titanium with 
some metal possessing greater electrical conductivity. Such electrodes have 


been made directly from ferrotitanium or from a mixture of magnetite and 


1 son, R. J., Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 184, 1917, p. 501. 
Anderso Mineral Res. of the U.S., 1907, pt. 5 Ay 9 a G9 Oe 


Sie eo S., The titanium arc: Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 16, 1909, 
-227. 
pp. 217 ‘ Imp. Inst., vol. 15, 1917, pp. 95-96. 


4 Bull. of the 
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rutile, the oxides in the latter case being subsequently partly reduced. Those 
made in the second way are said to give the most satisfactory results. Among 
the advantages claimed for this electrode are: greater durability, low amperage 
required for its operation, and a light approaching sunlight in character.! 

More recently, patents have been granted covering the use of titanium 
carbide (TiC), either alone or mixed with other substances, in the manufacture 
of electrodes, and much effort has been spent in an endeavour to perfect this 
type of light. The composition of the electrodes of this class varies chiefly 
in the proportion of titanium carbide to the carbon usually mixed with it in 
the course of manufacture. One English patent (No. 18,220 of 1912) calls 
for a mixture of 96 per cent titanium carbide, 3 per cent copper oxide, and 1 
per cent lithium fluoride. In one type of carbide electrode the titanium carbide 
is surrounded by an iron tube, and in another the outside is plated with copper, 
these devices being used to increase the conductivity and prevent oxidation 
while the lamp is burning. 

The titanium carbide used in the manufacture of electrodes should be 
free from iron or silicates, since these tend to lower its melting point. It is 
made from rutile, in the electric furnace, by mixing that mineral with an 
excess of ground coke and heating to the highest temperature available, the 
result being the reduction of the titanium dioxide and the simultaneous for- 
mation of titanium carbide. The mode of procedure is to fill the furnace with 
a mixture of rutile and coke and then pass a heavy electric current through the 
centre of the mass. The carbide is formed only in the central part of the fur- 
nace near the electrodes, but the unreduced material surrounding it serves to 
prevent access of air and the formation of nitrides. The product is a silver- 
white porous mass that tends to crystallize in small cubes with hollow sides. 

The characteristics of the titanium-carbide light are those of the so-called 
luminous are, that is, an extremely luminous inner path, with very little light 
from the outer mantle and none from the electrodes themselves; in the carbon 
lamp nearly all the light radiates from the incandescent electrodes. Titanium- 
carbide electrodes are said to be much more durable than earbon electrodes — 
and to be almost free from the unpleasant hissing and decrepitation char- 
acteristic of the latter. They operate most satisfactorily on a constant current - 
system.” 

Titanium sub-oxide, also, has been used in the manufacture of are lamp 
electrodes. The sub-oxide is made by mixing rutile with carbon in the ratio 
of 7 to 1 and heating in the electric furnace. As the melting point of the sub- 
oxide is considerably lower than that of the carbide, its preparation is relatively 
easy. As is also the case with the titanium carbide are, some good conductor, 
like copper or carbon, is used for the anode. The arc obtained is almost iden- 
tical in character with that of the carbide lamp, and the light distribution is 
the same. It is, however, steadier in operation and has greater lighting 
efficiency. The great objections to the sub-oxide electrodes are their rapid con- 
sumption, the formation of troublesome deposits on the anode, and the fact that 
they cannot be operated on an alternating current system. Both the carbide 
and sub-oxide electrodes require a special starting device, as a non-conducting 


1 Ladoff, Isador, The titanium arc: Jour. Ind. and Eng. Chem., vol. 1, 1909, pp. 
711-723. See also pp. 642-644, 
Watson, T. L., and Taber, S., Vir. Geol. Sur., Bull. No. III-A, 1913, p. 279. 
2 Weedon, W. S., the titanium arc: Amer. Electrochem. Soc. vol. 16, 1909, pp. 217-224. 
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layer of titanium dioxide forms at their tips and causes difficulty in starting 
eat after the lamps have been once in operation and have been allowed to 
cool. 

A number of other mixtures containing some compound of titanium have 
been proposed for use as luminous are electrodes. For example, U.S. Patent 
No. 1,112,458 of 1914 calls for one consisting largely of carbon, with some 
calcium titanate, an organic salt of titanium, and a titanium halogen compound 
or alkali titanofluoride; the use of cerium titanofluoride is covered by English 
Patent No. 18,988 of 1912. Such a mixture may consist of 45 per cent carbon, 
35 per cent cerium titanofluoride, 10 per cent potassium fluoride, and 10 per 
cent barium fluoride. The light is steadied by the addition of potassium or 
sodium fluoride, and the barium fluoride is added to correct the colour of the 
flame. A little silicate, borate, carbonate,. tungstate, or molybdate of sodium 
may also be added to the mixture to minimize the etching effect of the fluorides 
on the glass globes. Titanic oxide mixed with calcium cyanamide, eryolite, and 
carbon is suggested in English Patent No. 11,792 of 1912, and fused oxides of 
titanium, tungsten, and rare earths, in molecular proportions, in U.S. Patent 
No. 1,161,178 of 1918. 


Incandescent Lamp Filaments 


Metallic titanium has been tried for the manufacture of filaments for 
incandescent lamps, the processes of manufacture and use being covered by many 
patents. The intense white light emitted is said to be due to selective radiation 
vather than to the preponderance of certain colour lines in their spectrum. 
They must be used in an atmosphere of neutral gas or in a vacuum to prevent 
oxidation of the metal. 

A trial lot of about 1,000 incandescent lamps furnished with titanium 
filaments was produced in the United States in 1906,* but certain technical 
difficulties connected with their manufacture have so far prevented their coming 
into general use. , 

One method of overcoming the difficulty involved in preparing pure 
metallic titanium and subsequently drawing it into wire is to force a colloidal 
solution of titanium hydroxide through a small nozzle, and, after drying the 
fine thread thus produced, to reduce it to the metallic state in hydrogen. 

Should there be the slightest trace of carbon present in the filament, such 
as may be derived from the vaporized oil from the pump during the exhaustion 
of the bulbs, the efficiency of the lamp will be so impaired as to render it practi- 
eally useless.? é 

For business reasons, the manufacturers who are endeavouring to produce a 
commercially successful incandescent titanium lamp are, naturally, reticent con- 


cerning the progress made, so that little has been made publie concerning their 


manufacture. | 
1 Weedon, W. S. Loe. cit. 
2 Hess, F. L., Min. Res. of the U.S., 1906, p. 530. 
3'The Electrician, vol. 58, 1907, p: 892. 
Mining World, vol. 33, 1910, p. 230. 
Bull. Imp. Inst., vol. 15, 1917; py 96. 
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Incandescent Gas Mantles 


Although oxide of titanium has been tried for that purpose, it does not 
seem to be suitable material for the manufacture of incandescent gas mantles. 


8. COLOURING MATERIALS 
(a) Pigments in the Paint Industry 


One of the first uses proposed for any compound of titanium was that made 
many years ago—that ferrocyanide of titanium be substituted for the poisonous 
arsenical Schweinfurth green then so widely used. The suitability of various 
' titanium compounds for pigments has been suggested many times since; but 
until recently none of them have actually been manufactured and put on the 
market for that purpose. 

A protective coating for iron and steel is said to be formed by mixing a 
powdered titanium ore with asphalt, and, if the product is to be used as a paint, 
adding turpentine. Such coatings can also be formed by covering the metal to 
be treated with a layer of the titanium mineral mixed with carbonaceous material, 
and heating in a furnace for several hours.” 

Barnes says titanium tannate can be used effectively as a pigment in water- 
colour paintings, the colour—depending on the conditions of preparation of the 
pigment—varying from brick red to almost pure yellow.® 

If a titaniferous iron ore such as ilmenite is roasted at a temperature below 
incipient fusion and then crushed under water, it is capable of yielding a finely 
divided product of a yellow or red colour suitable for paint pigments.* 

Light yellow pigments suitable for use in rust-preventing paints can be 
made, according to English Patent No. 10,868 of 1911, by digesting titaniferous 
iron ore with sulphuric acid and then roasting the mass at a temperature high 
enough to decompose the sulphates. 


Titanium white-—The first titanium compound to be used in the paint 
industry in important quantity, however, is the recently developed white 
pigment, titanium white, which is now being put on the market in com- 
petition with white lead and zinc white. It is produced commercially in Norway 
by the Titan Company at Fredrickstad, and in America, under the trade name 
of titanox, by the Titanium. Pigment Company, Inc., at Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
It seems likely to become in the near future the most important commercial 
product of titanium.® 

A brief outline of the Norwegian company’s process follows®: The raw 
‘material on which the manufacture is based is ilmenite, carrying 25 to 45 
per cent titanium dioxide (T102), from the well known ilmenite deposits at’ 
Blaafjeld and Storgang, near Soggendal, on the southwest coast of Norway. 
The mineral is sorted, crushed, classified, and washed over tables at the mines, 
then transported by rail and boat to Fredrickstad for further treatment. At 
Fredrickstad, after being dried and subjected to fine grinding, it is thoroughly 

1 Jour. Franklin Inst., vol. 186, p. 612. 

2 Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., vol. 12, 1893, p. 1046. 

3 Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., vol. 15, p. 420. 

4 Jour. Soc. Chem. Indust., vol. 29, 1910, p. 10238. 


5 The Mineral Industry, 1920, vol. 29, p. 677. 
6 The Chem. Trade Jour. and Chem. Engr., Sept. 25, 1920, p. 407. 
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mixed witn sulphuric acid in a special mixing apparatus, and then transferred 
to the decomposition plant, in which a reaction between the sulphuric acid 
and the ilmenite is brought about by gas heating. The resulting sulphates of 
iron and titanium, mixed with sulphuric acid and undecomposed mineral, are 
delivered by the decomposition apparatus continuously in: the form of cakes 
of convenient size, which are crushed, ground, and leached with water, the iron 
and titanium sulphates going into solution. The fine particles of undecomposed 
material that remain suspended in the solution must now be separated from 
it, and considerable practical difficulty was encountered before this could be 
successfully accomplished. Filtration in any form proved useless, and at the 
present time large settling tanks, provided with devices to hasten the speed of 
settling, are employed. The ferric sulphate in the perfectly clear solution from 
the settling tanks is next reduced to the ferrous state by electrolysis; and, by 
boiling the reduced solution in a vessel provided with internal steam coils, the 
titanium is precipitated as dioxide, in the form of a white amorphous powder. 
The removal of ferrous sulphate and free sulphuric acid from the titanium 
dioxide precipitate is effected by means of a washing process, the extreme 
fineness of the precipitate and the corrosive action of the acid solution render- 
ing any method of separation by filtering practically impossible. The last 
traces of sulphuric acid are removed by the addition of barium carbonate, so 
the final product contains a certain amount of barium sulphate. How the last 
of the iron is removed is not divulged—as little as 0-02 per cent is sufficient to 
diseolour the product—but it is suggested that it is rendered harmless by the 
addition of substances that form colourless compounds with iron. It may be 
for this purpose that 15 per cent of phosphoric acid in the form of calcium 
phosphate is added immediately after the barium carbonate.* 

The washed and neutralized titanium dioxide is next calcined. Ground to 
such fineness that 99-95 per cent will pass through a mesh of 5,000 to the 
square centimetre and mixed with linseed oil and a little zine white, after 
thorough incorporation in an edge-runner mill, it is ready for use. An analysis 
of a sample of one of the first Norwegian titanium whites put on the market 
yielded? :— 
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The plant at Fredrickstad is capable of handling 8,000 tons of ilmenite 
per annum, equivalent to about 3,000 tons of dry titanium pigment. ; 

The advantages claimed for titanium white as compared with white lead 
and zinc oxide are: that it possesses greater covering power than either, is not 


poisonous like white lead, is chemically inert, and, unlike zine oxide, exerts 


saponifying action on linseed oil. ‘ 
Ki i eel snvestigation of the covering power of pigments has led 
to the conclusion that covering capacity depends, among other things, on the 
deci difference between the refractive index of the pigment and that of 


1 Chimie et Industrie, vol. 7, No. 4, April, 1922, p. 653. 


2Loc. cit., p. 654. 
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the binder used. In this connection, it is interesting to note that if the 
refractive index of linseed oil be taken as unity then that of zinc oxide is 1-34, 
of white lead 1-36, of amorphous titanic acid 1-48, and of crystalline titanic 
acid 1-80. The final calcination in the manufacture of titanium white is for 
the purpose of taking advantage of this fact and increasing the covering power 
of the precipitated titanium dioxide by changing it from the amorphous to 
the crystalline form. This, according to patents issued to tne Titan Company, 
in July, 1918,1 may be brought about by heating the amorphous precipitate 
to a suitable temperature either alone or in the presence of a catalyser, such as 
a halogen compound. 

The properties of a white titanium pigment of American origin, titanox, 
are briefly described in a booklet published by the Titanium Pigment Company, 
of Niagara Falls, N.Y.2 The details of the process by which it is manufac- 
tured, however, have not been made public. The following information con- 
cerning titanox has been culled from the company’s booklet :— 

The material from which titanox is at present manufactured is obtained 
by concentrating a beach sand containing ilmenite, rutile, zircon, and monazite, 
found at Mineral City in Florida. ‘The different valuable minerals are separated 
by appropriate means and the ilmenite and rutile used for the manufacture 
of titanium pigments, alloys, and other products, the zircon for refractory pur- 
poses and the manufacture of zirconium oxide, and the monazite is worked up 
for cerium and thorium to be used in the manufacture of gas mantles. 

According to their behaviour when mixed with such a vehivle ag linseed | 
oil, white pigments may be divided into two classes: opaque white, or light 
reflecting, pigments characterized by their property of imparting a white colour 
and opacity to the paints of which they are components, and the so-called inert. 
or extender, pigments, such as whiting, barytes, gypsum, china-clay, silica, and 
asbestine, which, though white in the dry or powdered state, have little or no 
opacity or hiding power when mixed with oil and spread as paint. MHereto- 
fore, the trade has had to rely entirely on white lead, zine oxide, and lithopone 
for material of .the first class, but the commercial development of the white 
titanium pigments has made available a new material, titanox, having greater 
stability and inertness as well as greater covering power than any of these. 

The titanox pigments are of two types: those consisting essentially of 
pure titanium dioxide, and certain composite pigments in which the titanic acid 
is precipitated upon or with a base, or extender, pigment. Though processes 
have been developed for the manufacture of the first type, and the products 
have given excellent results-when used in various paint compositions, the 
present vost cf manufacturing pure titanium dioxide is such as to reduce its 
general commercial application, so that the composite pigments of the second 
type are of greater importance from a commercial viewpoint. | 

In the manufacture of the composite titanium pigments, titanium dioxide © 
is precipitated from solution upon and into coalescence with a base, or 
extender, pigment, which is either precipitated simultaneously or, having been 
previously formed, is held suspended in the solution during the precipita- 
tion of the titanic oxide. The mixed precipitate is then filtered off, washed, 
dried, calcined, and milled. The composite titanium pigment of American 

1 Abstracts, American Chemical Soc., vol. 13, 1919, pt. 1, p. 383; and pt. 2, p. 1938. 


2Titanox Pigments, Titanium Pigment Company, Inc., Niagara Falls, N.Y., and 94 
Fulton St., New York City, 1921. 
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origin that has been most fully investigated is composed of titanic oxide on a 
precipitated barium sulphate base and is known as titanox “B”. It is this 
material that is referred to as titanox, throughout the remainder of this report. 

Titanox “B” contains titanium dioxide, 25 per cent, and barium sulphate, 
15 per cent. Its Specific gravity is 4-30, and its bulking figure, i.e, its weight 
. In pounds per solid (U.S.) gallon, is 385-8. It is said to possess greater covering 
power than any other commercial white pigment, to be unaffected by the 
action of light or gases, and to be particularly inert towards other pigments 
and with all vehicles and liquids, so that it may be used with all kinds of 
gums and resins without danger of livering, hardening, or granulation. 

Titanox, it is claimed, can be used to advantage in both interior and 
exterior work. It is peculiarly adapted for use in a wide variety of modern 
industrial enamels and undercoatings for application by spraying, brushing, 
and dipping, and for air drying and baking. Alone or combined with extender 
or other pigments it is suitable for interior flat wall and gloss paints, and for 
enamel paints, both for interior use and of the spar-varnish type for exterior 
use. 

In linseed oil paints for exterior use, it should be mixed with zinc oxide, 
for though they do not check or crack, paints made with titanox alone dry to 
an elastic film that is too soft to resist the accumulation of dust. The addition 
of zine oxide corrects this condition. Paints composed of titanox alone in a 
linseed oil vehicle also tend to chalk, but when zinc oxide is added in proper 
proportions they are exceptionally durable, substantially free from chalking, 
and retain their original brilliance of colour to a remarkable degree. 

Titanox has also given excellent results, it is stated, when used as a 
pigment ‘in the printing ink, wall paper, rubber, oilcloth, and linoleum indus- 
tries. 

Commercial titanium white pigments of Norwegian origin are, like 
titanox, composite pigments. They come on the market in three grades: 
extra containing about 65 per cent titanic acid, standard, about 25 per cent, 
and special with about 15 per cent. According to Coffignier! experience with 
them in France confirms all the claims that have been made for their remarkably 
useful properties. He gives the relative weights of the different grades of Nor- 
wegian titanium white, zine white, and white lead respectively, required to hide 
equal areas of black surface, as follows:— 


Extra titanium white... .. -. ++; 55 
Standard titanium white... .. «+ «+ e+ se se ee 64 
Special titanium <WTIGOs oh siete ale ebeicess hate ae 
UN UG ALte: KER TT oa Oo. o> A RE FST tht OO EEE TE EA ERY an 
White lead.. .. oo See a eck. Sav atw Aare, a aoe ae 


The chief obstacle to their more extensive use in France he attributes to 
their high price as compared with other white pigments, which is due in 
and customs duties. He goes on to point out, however, 
f the titanium whites is taken into con- 
sideration their use is just as economical as, if not more 80 than, that of the 
other white pigments, even at current prices. The higher price of the titanium 
whites remains, nevertheless, a distinct commercial drawback. 


6 eee 
ec de titane: Chimie et Industrie, 


part to adverse exchange 
that if the superior covering power 0 


1 Coffignier, Ch., Fabrication et propriétés au blan 
Vol. 7, No. 4, 1922, pp. 651-661, 
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Coffignier also outlines what are said tu be more economical methods for 
the production of titanium white than any now in use: methods that have been 
devised by French chemists with a view to lowering the cost of production 
both by simplifying the process of manufacture and by the simultaneous pro- 
duction of salable by-products. Patents are pending for these processes. They 
have not yet been put into practice. 


Carteret-Devaux process.—In the process of Carteret and Devaux, titanium 
ore mixed with carbon and a flux is reduced in a furnace at red heat, and 
dry chlorine gas is passed into the mixture. Under these conditions different 
chlorides are formed successively according as the temperature rises; silicon 
chloride, for example, forms at 59°, and titanium chloride at 135°. The reaction 
thus affords the basis for an easy method of separating these two chlorides from 
each other and from ferric chloride by a simple fractional distillation. 

The solution of titanium chloride obtained may be precipitated either 
with barium carbonate or by hydrolysis. The inventors favour the latter 
method, with the recovery of hydrochloric acid. The resulting titanic acid is 
free from iron. A special feature of the method is the facility with which a 
clean separation can be made when using complex ores and the different metals 
or their chlorides recovered for use in other industries. 

As may be seen in the accompanying diagrammatic representation of the 
process, the by-products that may be recovered are: hydrochloric acid, either 
for sale or for regeneration of the chlorine, coloured pigments from the wash 
waters, and electrolytic iron. 


Paquet-Andreu process—The originality of Paquet’s and Andreu’s process 
consists, as does that of Carteret and Devaux, in uniting in an appropriate 
sequence a number of previously known reactions so as to bring about the 
simultaneous production of iron-free titanic acid and certain valuable pby- 
products. The process is carried out in three stages:— 

(1) Carbonitride of titanium and sodium cyanide are produced in a 
revolving furnace by heating titanium ore mixed with carbon and sodium 
carbonate in a current of nitrogen, according to the following equation :— 


10 TiOe + 10 NaeCOs + 62 C + 28 N = 
TitoCeNs + 20 Na CN + 50 CO. 


A number of patents have already been issued covering the preparation of 
sodium cyanide from sodium carbonate, carbon, and nitrogen by heating them 
together in a furnace, but these previous processes have all failed commercially, 
largely because the high temperature necessary to bring about the reaction 
quickly destroyed the apparatus used. In the presence of titanium ore, however, 
it is claimed that the reaction can be brought about at a temperature below 1000°. 


(2) The mixture is next subjected to the action of steam; titanate of soda, 
ammonia, and hydrocyanic acid being formed, as follows :— 
TiroC2Ns + 20 Na CN + 80 H20 = 
10 NasTiO3-4 H2O + 16 NHs + 12 HON + 10 CO + 20 H. 


The disengaged gases are absorbed, the ammonia in sulphuric acid, the 
hydrogen cyanide in a soda solution, 
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Fig. 5. Diagram of the Carteret-Devaux process, 
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(3) The mass remaining after the treatment with steam is exhausted 
with hot water and the resulting solution of titanate of soda is decomposed 
with a current of varbonic acid, thus :— 


NazTi03-4 HeO + COs Ti(OH)4 + Na2COs ira 2 HeO. 


By the Paquet-Andreu process there is thus obtained, besides titanic acid, 
ammonium sulphate and sodium cyanide as: by-products, and the sodium 
carbonate is regenerated. Theoretically, 735 kg. of sodium cyanide will be pro- 
duced for each metric ton of titanic acid. 

The method appears to be an economical one. The ammonium sulphate 
is a valuable fertilizer and sodium cyanide is used in the treatment of many 
gold ores. 


(b) Dyes and Mordants in the Textile and Leather Industries 


As early as 1885 attention was called to the fact that titanium compounds 
could be used in mordanting yarns, and in 1896 it was suggested that they 
might be used for dyeing leather; but it was, at first, found difficult to produce 
titanium salts sufficiently free from iron for these purposes. Later, TiO 
(SO4Na)2-2HeO sufficiently free from iron to be used in mordanting 
wool was put on the market and, afterwards, the double oxalate of potassium ~ 
and titanium, which was specially adapted for dyeing leather. In 1901 the use 
of titanous salts, such as titanous sulphate, was proposed as stripping agents.} 

At the present time titanium compounds are successfully used, to a smali 
extent, both in Europe and America, as mordants and dyes for cotton, wool, 
and other textiles, and they may also be used to colour and mordant paper and 
paper pulp. The oxalates and double oxalates of titanium and an alkali metal, 
particularly, are used as mordants and are said to produce with tannin a yellow 
colour of great durability. Titanous chloride also has been used as a mordant, 
and titanous sulphate as a mordant and stripper,? while double pyrophosphates 
of titanium and an alkali metal are said to be applicable to textile and other 
substances without danger of injury to the fabric.? 

Titanium potassium oxalate, TiO(C204K)2-2H20, which is produced 
commercially in a high state of purity, is probably more extensively used as a 
mordant and dye in the textile industries than any of the other titanium salts, 
though the corresponding sodium compound is cheaper and is said to make a 
satisfactory substitute. 

Titanous chloride, TiCls, and titanous sulphate, Tiz(SO4)3 are also manu- 
factured in a commercial way, both in America and in Europe, for use in the 
textile colouring industries. They are said to be the most powerful soluble 
acid-reducing agents known and to be more efficient substitutes for stannous 
chloride, the best acid-reducing agent hitherto employed in dyeing and printing 
textiles. In textile printing titanous salts may be used either for discharge 
or resist work. 


1 Barnes, Joseph, Properties and uses of some titanium compounds: Jour. Soc. Dyers 
and Colourists, vol. 35, 1919, pp. 59-62. Abstracted in Abstracts Amer. Chem. Soc., vol. 13, 
1919, pt. 2, p. 2454. 

2 Uses of Titanium; Mining World, vol. 33, 1910, p. 2380. 

Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., vol. 15, 1896, p. 420; and vol. 18, 1899, p. 15 

3 London Mining Journal., July 13, 1907, p. 65. 
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These salts are also used as stripping, or bleaching agents. In dyeing 
textiles such as wool, cotton, and silk, it sometimes happens that a wrong shade 
is produced or that the dyeing takes place unevenly. When this occurs it js 
necessary to either remove or reduce the colour, i.e., strip, and re-dye or dye a 
darker shade. Ordinary bleaching agents cannot be used for stripping with 
most colours without danger of injury to the fabric, but if such dyed goods 
are passed through a hot dilute solution of suitable titanous salts the colour is 
destroyed without injury to the cloth. Titanous salts in very dilute solution 
are also used to clear up white portions of fancy coloured goods. The double 
sulphate of titanium and sodium is, commercially, the most important titanium 
salt used as a stripper.t | 

In the leather industry, potassium titanio-oxalate, TiO(C204K)2-.2H20, 
is used on a rather extensive scale, both in America and in Europe, for staining 
and dyeing leather, particularly chrome-tanned leathers.2 It is said to produce 
on the fibre of the leather a yellowish-brown titanium tannate which is extremely 
fast to light and the action of alkalis and hence is especially suitable for shoe 
leathers. Jt is extremely soluble in hot water and can be applied to tanned 
leather either in the dye bath or by brushing. Used as a striker (precipitant) 
for logwood on leathers, it produces an intense permanent black, and is said 
not to make the leather brittle and less durable as do iron salts when employed 
for this purpose.® 

Titanium oxalate, and the double tartrates and lactates of titanium and the 
alkali metals, are also used in leather dyeing. Before the war titanium lactates 
were advertised under the trade name corichrome, as mordants and strikers for 
use in the leather industry. ‘The preparation of these compounds is described in 
English Pats. Nos. 22,629 of 1901, 28,188 of 1901, 14,921 of 1902, and 27,597 of 
1902. A full account of their uses has been published in the Leather Trades 
Review.* 


(c) Refractory Pigments in the Ceramic Industries 


There is a small but steady demand for specially prepared grades of rutile, 
such as those sold under the trade name titanellow, for use in the ceramic 
industries.® 

These are used chiefly for colouring artificial teeth, of which over 8,000,000 
are said to be produced annually, in the United States, and in all of which rutile 
is the colouring matter employed. By the addition of one-half to four or five 
per cent of rutile to the paste of kaolin, silica, and feldspar from which they are 
moulded, a series of standard coloured teeth are produced, and, from these, teeth 
of any shade desired for matching with the adjoining natural teeth can be 
selected. 5 ae 

On account of their fire-resisting properties, titanium dioxide, some com- 
pounds of uranium, and oxide of iron are the only three substances practically 
available for the production of the colour yellow in the body of porcelain ware 
or in underglaze painting on poreelain. For this purpose, rutile is cheaper 


than compounds of the rare element uranium and more satisfactory than oxide 
1 Barnes, Joseph, Jour. Soc. Dyers and Colourists, vol. 35, 1919, pp. 59-62. 


2 Leather World, vol. 8, 1916, p. “ay 
3 een Mordants: Shoe and Leather Reporter, 1908, pp. 19-20. 
4 Leather Trades Review, vol. 46, 1913, pp. 183 ane 266. . 
5 Titanium: The Mineral Industry for 1919, vol. 28, p. 685. 
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of iron, but great care is necessary in its use in order to obtain the result desired. 
Alone, it imparts to porcelain a fine yellow colour, the exact shade of which 
depends on the amount of rutile present, and it may be used in conjunction 
with other substances to produce various secondary colours, but unless extra 
precautions are taken to shield the porcelain while in the furnace from the 
action of reducing gases, the rutile (TiO2) may be reduced to TieO3, which 
imparts a deep copper-red colour to the ware. Sometimes also a blue colour is 
inadvertently produced, probably through the formation of titanium nitrides and 
the carbonitride by the action of CO and atmospheric nitrogen on the rutile at 
high temperatures. In the manufacture of artificial teeth, where rutile is the 
pigment universally employed, the walls of the muffle in which the teeth are 
baked are carefully coated with clay before each firing in order to prevent the 
ingress of furnace gases. In view of the extra care and precautions necessary 
in the burning when rutile is used for colouring porcelain wares, it would 
appear that its use for this purpose will probably be commercially successful 
only where the results sought are such as to justify considerable added sige 
in the preparation of the finished goods. 

Titanium dioxide also finds a small but regular use as a crystallizer, cy 
producing crystalline glazes on art pottery. Practically the only other crystal- 
lizers available are ZnO and MnO. 

Titanic acid when added in certain proportions develops opacity in enamels, 
the shade produced being chiefly greyish to yellowish-white. The TiO2 used is 
prepared by freeing rutile from iron and other impurities.® 

A series of tests carried out by Messrs. Landrum and Frost? led to the con- 
clusion that there is a most promising field in developing the commercial use 
of titanium enamels. Their resistance to chemical action is much greater than 
in the case of ordinary enamels, their high gloss offers great resistance to 
abrasion, and they have a high heat resistance. Though there are several 
technical difficulties connected with their use that have still to be overcome, 
their good qualities outweigh their bad ones, and it should be possible to develop 
titanium enamels having a marked practical value. 


4. MISCELLANEOUS USES 


Certain titanous salts are said to be finding an extended use on account of 
their great power as acid reducing agents. Sodium titanous sulphate, Ti(SO4)2 
-NazSO4-3H20, and titanous chloride, TiCls, are employed as reducing agents 
for various purposes; the former can be thus used in the preparation of othe 
titanous salts. Titanous sulphate, said to be the strongest acid reducing agen} 
now known, is used to decolourize old paper, dyed fabrics, etc. It has also 
been recommended for detecting copper in dyed goods. Titanous sulphate, 
Ti(SO4)2, may also be employed in analytical work to detect the presence of 


1 Snelling, W. O., Titanium; Min. Res. of the U.S. for 1901, pp. 271-278. 

2 Purdy, R. C., and Krehbiel, J. J., Crystalline glazes: Trans. Amer. Cer. Soc., vol. 9, 
1907, pp. 325 et seq. 

3 Griinwald, Julius, and Hodgson, H. H., Raw Materials of the Enamel Industry, 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila., 1914, p. 126. 

4Landrum, R. D., and Frost, lL. J., Titanium enamels: Jour. Amer. Cer. Soc., vol. 3, 
1920, pp. 316-321; abstracted in Raw Materials, vol. 4, No. 2, Feb., 1921. 

5 Zeitsch. Saye Chem., vol. 62, 1908, p. 147. 
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fluorine.1 Titanous chloride is used in laundries, for removing iron stains and 
for clearing coloured goods that have run in the wash.? 

Titanium dioxide, TiOe, is said to form a very efficient eatalyst in the 
esterification of acetic acid. 

The logwood titanium compound makes a permanent ink, deep black in 
colour, which undergoes no change after using. 

On account of the extreme brilliance with which it burns, titanium has 
been used in pyrotechny.® 

Titanium nitride has been suggested as a basis for fertilizers and other 
nitrogeneous compounds, and patents have been issued covering the manufacture 
of titanium nitride for this purpose as a by-product of the smelting of titani- 
ferous iron. ores.* 

Moissan® found that TizN2 has a hardness greater than that of the ruby, 
and sufficient to slowly polish diamonds. 

During the later years of the great war considerable titanium tetrachloride, 
- TiCls, was used for the production of smoke screens to conceal the movements of 
vessels and troops.® 

A little rutile has been used in the manufacture of glass,‘ and some natural 
crystals of rutile are sufficiently clear to be valuable as semi-precious stones for 
gem purposes.® 


1 Hess, F. L., Min. Res. of the Se toa p. 530. 
; titute, vol. 15, 1917, p. ; 
oaear ae nee Wootton, W. O., The mineralogy of the rarer metals, Griffin & Co., 


aiigr rere roe Taber, Stephen, Geology of the titanium and apatite deposits of 


Virginia: Bull. 3-A, Virginia Geol. Sur., 1913, p. 287. 


5 Moissan, H., Ann. Chim. Phys., vol. 7, p. 229: . : 
6Hess, F. L., Titanium: Min. Res. of the U.S. for 1918, pp. 809 810. Moos " 
Richter G A The role played by silicon and titanium tetrachlorides during the pa 


war: Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc., vol. 85, 1919, pp. 323-331. 


8 Kunz, G. F., Gems and precious stones, Nev ae eee po Bt Passage 
8 Kunz., G. F., Gems and precious stones, New tO0Ps, 90, pp. : 
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